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“DRAPERIES, BLINDS AND CURTAINS. 


BY FANNY N. COPELAND. 


1 Epon who live in ; tion of this kind of blind is shown by the twe 
the country, or: figures just given. In the one, the straight line @ 
even in small towns, ; represents an iron rod fitted inside the wooden 
are often at a loss for ; frame or case of the blind, which, of course, is 
curtains. We propose, : made to fit the window. Three feet six inches, 
therefore, giving a few } as a general rule, will be a sufficient length for 
directions, by aid of } this rod, and it must be fixed about half an inch 
which any lady, with } from the wood to allow the swivel to work freely 
ordinary skill, . can up and down upon it. This swivel is attached 
make and arrange her} to the rod 6, which forms, so to speak, the 
; own wattains,' or other 3 mouth of the blind, as shown in the figure at 
window or bed draperies. $ the beginning of this article: it is to be twenty- 
‘ Of late years, outside blinds of stout canvas; eight inches long from back to front. In the 
have ‘come into use, as they are particularly { other, we show the lath, and the arrangement 
adapted for our summer climate, excluding the } of pulleys for raising or lowering the blind. 
sun, while admitting the breeze. When there : The line ¢ is carried to the pulley on the ex- 
is'a balcony or a rail fixed two or three feet in : treme left; d goes to the centre pulley, while 
front: of the window,.they can be fitted as out- ? 3 the other line descends over the pulley on the 
side roller blinds at but little cost and trouble. right. These three lines being tied together a 
The’ blind being drawn down, the lower end is } short distance below the lath, form a single 
tied to the rail, so that it presents the appear- } rope. The lines led through the pulleys extend 
ance of a long sloping verandah, which excludes ; to the lower edge of the blind, being carried 
heat‘ and light, without hiding the view from ? down the inside by small rings: and when they 
those in the room. This is the way of fixing ? > are pulled, the rod 4 rises to a perpendicular, 
very frequently ‘seen, where this form of out- $ ‘and is lifted up with its canvas hood into the 
side blind was first introduced. Scase at the top of the window. Hooks are 
: The windows, however, which have a balcony 3 usually fixed at the side of the window to secure 
or rail in front aré comparatively few; for the : the lines upon, so that the blind may be easily 
others a different mode of fitting the blinds has { managed by any one standing in the room. 

been applied. This is shown in the engraving; Valances for windows or bedsteads are of 
at the beginning of § almost every pattern. We give an engraving 


es T “>. this article. The ; 1 ( 
| « deep cornice at the $ | | 

top forms a case § \ 

into which the} Pagal 
blind is drawn: — 
when raised, and 3 
thereby protected ; 
from rain and § 
other casualties of 3 
the weather. The $ 
mode of construc- 
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of a piped valance for a window. The upper } Another mode of arranging window drapery 
edge may be made to fall with a festoon curve ; is represented in our next cut. This is a very 
from the centre toward each end, or the lower } graceful form, and gives a light and cheerful 
edge may form a deep curve, the outer curves } air to an apartment. Another, of a heavier 
descending in similar patterns half way to the } character, is also given. The festoon, in this 
floor. The next engraving is another form, } example, is made to appear as though drawn 
up in the centre by a double rope, while 

the outer ends are brought behind the tails, 

and fastened to them: the latter cannot 

then be drawn from their place when the 

curtains are pulled back. The effect may 

be heightened by a pair of tassels hanging 

. from the rope in the centre. The perpen- 

very suitable for a parlor or drawing-room. The , dicular stripes of the piece, tacked to the edges 
effect is made much richer by a fringe, which ; of the lath to fill up the opening, present a 
may be attached to almost every kind of piped 3 pleasing contrast to the horizontal lines of the 
valance with a certainty of improvement. Some ; cornice and the curves of the drapery. The 
persons put their valances up plain, adding the; piece of which the tail is formed should be 
fringe after a year or two, which makes the ; three times as wide as it appears when finished. 
whole look comparatively new. Piped valances} Our next three engravings (on the ensuing 
may be used for bed-hangings, care being used } page) are not only beautiful in themselves, 
80 to divide the spaces as to bring a pipe at each ; but are suggestive of numerous modifica- 
corner. If the pipes will not keep their open, } tions. The last design is one in which the 
trumpet-mouth form, a copper wire passed into { drapery appears to be supported by a rope 
the hem will retain it in any curve to which it ; instead of a cornice, which has a novel and 
may be bent. Chintz, being a stiff material, is ; pleasing: effect. The rope is stretched upon 
well suited for piped valances. A drapery of three blocks of wood fitted to the lath on the 
the same form as the last, may be made with a ; upper side, at such a height as to keep the lath 
double cord in place of the pipes, each cord } itself concealed by the drapery. The central 


being made to appear as though looped over the $pipe is made separate, of two breadths of the 
material, and of such a length as to form 


the head gathered up in folds, as repre- 
sented. 

In all these drawings of valances and 
draperies, the curtains are omitted to avoid 
confusion and overcrowding. It should, 
however, be understood that curtains may 
be used with any one of the designs. The 
making of the curtains is a simple task, 
and needs no explanation; the chief con- 
sideration is to put in breadths enough, 
cornice with a bow, and supporting the drapery. ; and cut them long enough. They are gathered 
When finished at each end witha pair of long : to a tape at the top, and to this tape the rings 
full tails of pipes or folds, it has a very graceful ; or hooks are to be strongly sewn. 
appearance. Much of the graceful appearance of curtains 

"% depends on the way in which they are looped 
S : ¢ up during the day. One method is by a long 
' | : loop of silk or worsted cord, with or without a 
$ tassel, suspended from a hook three or four 
feet above the floor, which is the usual height. 
Bands of bronze or brass, too, are much used, 
fixed either upright or horizontally, as may be 
tasteful or convenient. The upright bands are 
$ generally found most suitable for small rooms. 
$ Curtain pins—that is, handsome rosettes of 
$ wood or metal—r°e also used for the same pur- 
8 pose; but, at the present time, they are not so 
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napkins for the dinner-table, and they may 
all be found out by a little ingenuity. 

Curtains, however, are comparatively ex- 
pensive, and, therefore, will never come 
into such general use as blinds. To return 
to the latter. The roller blinds which draw 
down to cover the whole of the window, are 
commonly made of a superior kind of white 
holland, known as Silesia. In cutting them 
out, pains should be taken to have the top 
and bottom perfectly square, and the edges 
perfectly straight; and the needlework re- 
quired upon them should be so neatly done, 
as to leave the material free from crease or 
wrinkle; indeed, the blind should present 
well liked as the bands or loops. When the; the appearance of not having been touched at 
curtains are looped up in the morning, some ; all with fingers. 
pains should be taken to make the folds rat Besides Holland, there are various kinds of 
gracefully. The curtains may be suspended ; ginghams, and fancy patterns, and transparen- 

~ cies, which are used for roller blinds, any one 
of which may be chosen according to taste or 
other circumstances. There are also various 
contrivances, by spring rollers and otherwise, 
to make blinds run up and down, as well as 
the usual line and rack-pulley. 

In rooms much exposed to the scorching 
sun of summer, Venetian blinds are frequently 
used inside or outside. The laths of these 
blinds hang across the window, and as they 
can be set to any angle, they keep out the 
light and glare, but give free admission to 
the air, a matter of much consequence in hot 
weather. Outside Venetian blinds, which are 
altogether of a stronger make, instead of 
being made to rise and fall, are mostly con- 
trived to open or close as shutters, and with 
the laths fixed at the proper angle for inter- 
cepting the superabundance of light. It is, 
however, possible to have the laths made 
movable, but at a greatly increased expense. 
Shutter blinds require to be very strongly 
over the band or loop, either toward the win- ; fixed, as they are powerfully acted on by the 
dow, or away from it; or they may hang straight : wind. 
up or down. Indeed, there are almost as many} We must not forget to mention the dwarf 
ways of arranging the curtains as of folding * blinds, that is, those placed at the lower part 
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of the window, as a screen from the gaze of; narrow upright laths or splaits, which turn from 
passers-by on the outside. These are of muslin ; side at pleasure. A more durable dwarf screen 
or net, hung to a tape, or frilled up on the sides, } is made of wire gauze, painted, on the outside, 
which retain them in a fixed position, and some- § with a landscape in white. These cannot be 
times a brass band is shown running across the $ seen through, at all, from the outside; yet pre- 
top. Another kind is the dwarf Venetian, with sent no obstruction to the sight from the inside. 
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FLOATING AWAY. 
BY ELIZABETH BOUTON. 


Tue leaves on the maple are crimson, P Are the hours like dead leaves fleating 
And silver the stream below, To Eternity’s soundless sea. 

And over the azure Heavens They are floating away forever, 
The white-winged cloudlets go; Floating, floating away, 

And the clouds float away in the distance, Time’s stream shall backward never 
And their shadows flit over the lea, Waft vanished hours to me. 

And the maple leaves float downward There are hopes that on life’s horizon 
On the stream that flows to the sea. Float like sunlit clouds and fade, 

They are floating away forever, And o’er its varied landscape 
Floating, floating away, Sweeps many a gloomy shade, 

Those crimson leaves shall never And thoughts unfold and ripen, 
Geow Green on thie parent tres. And float over land and sea, 

The cloud seems a fairy creature As wind and stream are wafting 
In robes of fleecy snow, The leaves from the maple tree. 

A thing of light and beauty, They are floating away forever, 
But its shadow falls dark below; Floating, floating away, 

And cloud and shadow are floating Light or shade from the past can never 
Over the sky and lea, Come back, save in thought, to me. 

As the maple leaves float downward But the cloud in sunlight floating, 
On the stream that flows to the sea. Leaves borne on wave or wind, 

They are floating away forever, The shadow that skims the meadow, 
Floating, floating away, Leave never a trace behind; 

That same white cloud shall never But life’s heart lights and shadows, 
Cast a shade o’er the stream and lea. The hours as they onward roll, 

The moments too are going, Not a thought but leaves its impress 
And waning the Autumn day; On the tablet of the soul. 

While I, ’neath the crimson maples, They are floating away forever, 
Watch the dead leaves floating away; Floating, floating away, 

Like clouds that fade in the distance— But their signet mark shall never 
Like shadows that skim the lea, Be effaced while ages roll. 
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FAIR NETTIE GRAY. 


BY MRS. FANNY SPANGENBERG. 


Alas for me! as the golden time 
Of the year came smiling by— 
Though the skies were bright, and the days were fair, 
For weary and sad was I! 
Oh! that Summer morn when first I met 
The glance of her deep blue e’e, 
Was ah! well-a-day, fair Nettie Gray, 
A most woeful day for me! 


My heart was free as the mountain deer, 
And happy as sprite or fay— 

Till one fatal morn in the Summer time 
I met fair Nettie Gray. 

Her curls were bright as the warm sunshine, 
And dark blue was her e’e; 

But ah! well-a-day, fair Nettie Gray, 
*Twas a woeful day for me! 


Oft by the river’s mossy banks, 
In the joy of an honest love, 

With the blue skies smiling upon our brows, 
Did I with Nettie rove: 

And she promised me, with her hand in mine, 
As we sat side by side, Who loving and true would be— 
*Bre the Winter came, fair Nettie Gray But alas for me! for me, Nettie Gray, 

Would be my happy bride. My heart still turns to thee! 


SPISIIIE 


Thou did’st prove as fickle as yielding air, 
As false as the treacherous sea; 

And the Spring time of youth will never come back 
To make life happy for me. 

They tell me of others as fair and bright, 
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THE LOST PATRIMONY. 
BY A. L. OTIS. 


My patrimony was a neat little fortune, and ; without pondering and a shade of dubiety, did 
I was just twenty-one when I came into pos- ; she reply, ‘ 
session of it. After duly shaking my head to; ‘‘Thee’s always paid up readily. I don’t see 
arouse any wisdom that might be slumbering ; what’s the matter now; but any way, I'll trust 
there, I said to myself, : thee a few weeks.” 

“I have enough income to live a life of lei-$ I couldn’t stomach that. I never afterward 
sure, and moderate luxury. I will plunge into : owed that woman a cent, let what might go to 
no business to drown my best years in care. I pay her; and this first experiment gave me a 
am just at an age to enjoy the pleasures of life— ; wholesome horror of even the smallest debt, 
and, when I get tired of them, as folks say they ; whether of money or assistance. I had not 
always do—then I shall turn naturally to the { chosen my friends for qualities which might be 
excitement of business for occupation. Time $ valuable to me in adversity, and I preferred not 
enough to grow rich then. I scout the idea of } putting any of them to the proof in any way, to 
being a mere money maker now.” $ having my eyes opened painfully. 

But at the end of the first year, I had not I looked about eagerly now for something to 
only used my income, but had chipped no do. I had always said that a man must bea 
small corner off my principal. I continued to ; fool not to find work; but when the time came 
nibble at it the next year, and when December } to look for it, I found the search a difficult one. 
came I said, ‘‘Oh! well, what remains is not; So many diverse things must concur. Some 
worth saving. My friends tell me that my } one in a business I liked must be in want of me. 


money has been the ruin of me, and that I$ He must be ready to give me a sufficient salary, 
should have been better off if I had never had } and a post I was fitted for. He must have a 
a cent I didn’t earn; so here goes with the last ; congenial temper, and principles I could ap- 
of it, to further my prospects, by leaving me : prove. He must demand no capital of me, yet 
with nothing but hand and brain to depend ; must grant me a position in the firm not dero- 
upon. Pity I haven’t had a jollier time spend- : gatory to my years, or dignity, or social posi- 


ing it though.” tion, as son and heir of the late Mr. O——. 

Before the end of another year, I paid away ; ’ He must be willing to suppose that my past 
my last five dollar bill, having inseribed thereon $ course fitted me for trust, that being able to 
the whole amount of regret I felt at the neces- ; dissipate a considerable fortune in a very short 
sity of parting with it, in the half serious words, pee constituted me a business man, whom it 
“Go, last of thy kind, and find a better mas- 3 was desirable to secure at once, for the advan- 
ter.” 3 tage of all parties concerned. 

Then I looked about me, and made up my 3 Such a person it was not easy to meet with. 
mind how to proceed. To begin, I called up $I met none like him. I tried one or two situa- 
my landlady, and said nonchalanily, § tions, but owing to the suspicions almost every 

‘‘My dear madam, I have the misfortune to} one entertained of my unsteadiness, I found 
tell you that I have no more of the convenient $ them intolerable. After a year of change, make- 
commodity called money. If I remain here, you 3 shift, and harassing anxiety, I fully understood 
have only the hope that, some day, I shall find $ : what a key to success I had thrown away in my 
employment, and be able to resume payment, } patrimony. I had possessed a power, a lever 
and clear off arrearages. There is much risk 3 $ which would have lifted every obstacle from the 
in this. Will you risk it?” S path to fortune, and now I had only my per- 

My landlady, Quaker and: stoic as she was, } sonal force to clear the way for me. A money- 
yet gave way to a little change of color, in sur- 3 less man, with a fortune to make, is like a 
prise at this information. Not without ponder- sculptor with a block of marble and an ideal 
ing—for she doubted my story, for how could ; form in his brain, but no chisel or mallet—and 
® gentleman reduced to his last penny have ; none attainable—unless he turn tool maker, and 
such a comfortable, careless countenance ?—not 3 fashion them himself. 
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My friends kept judiciously remarking to me, ; was only able to pay about a quarter of the rent 
that if I would only put a little capital into this } 3 of mine; so, to make all square, he took my 
business, or that one, which was coining gold, ; ’ office boy’s duties, and that valiant hunter was 
I should soon fill my pockets. dismissed, not without tears on his part. 

“Tf it rains soup, and you’ve no spoon, what; I got to extremities at last; slept in my office, 
odds is it to you?” says the old proverb. ; in as much of a bed as could be made out of 

Finally I determined to become a real-estate } my coat and a felt hat. Twelve cents a day 
agent. I got a license and an office, hung out } nourished me. 
my shingle, and advertised. My friends put Inquirers about the properties I had for sale 
some laces into my hands for sale, and I waited } came occasionally. But what ideas they had! 
for purchasers. They were slow in coming, and } Mr. A held his place at twelve thousand, 
waiting was dull work. (worth six possibly) and wouldn’t take a cent 

I was too eager for business to read. I sat3less. Mr. B wanted it terribly—would give 
impatiently fretting a week or so, my only 3 three thousand for it, not a cent more! I, be- 

amusement gazing curiously at the swift whirl ; tween them—frantic to make a sale, and realize 
of business men past my window, all with cal- ; a commission—exhausted every power of mind 
culating brows, and faces full of work—or, } and body in persuasion, without effecting a com- 
taking constitutionals, and coming back to see ? ; promise. My two opponents held out, and con- 
my lonely office boy, undisturbed by callers, $ ; tinue to do so to this day, to the torment of the 
turning forlorn summersets on the wide win- } real-estate agents who now have them in hand. 

dow-sill. ; One glorious day, I effected an exchange of 

I should have gone distracted with this soli- ; 3 two properties. My palm itched for my com- 
tary confinement, if two fat women exhibitors 3 mission, which old Mr. Q was, by agreement, 
had not pitched their tabernacles in my neigh- {to pay. It was an insignificant one, to be sure, 
borhood. Large paintings of the rival beauties } but it was enough to regale me upon beefsteaks 
stretched along the house fronts, flaunting de- for a month to come, over my usual expenses. 
fiance in each other’s faces, and challenging the 3 3 So it was a weighty matter to me. I planned 
public to a comparison of theircharms. Before $ out a whole day’s meals—yes, a whole week’s— 
one house a band played that popular and sug- } so as to employ my leisure hours agreeably in 
gestive tune, “Root Hog or Die;” while the } a way which my prospects now rendered justi- 
rival musicians wailed out, ‘“‘Love Not,” in : finble. Before this it had been breaking the 
superfluous warning to all- gazers upon the } tenth commandment even to think of beefsteaks. 
charmer within. These tunes, alternated with $ I also dreamed of a new coat. The one I wore— 
Yankee Doodle by both bands, made day and 3 3 my last—was a light summer cloth, and the 
night ridiculous: so I still could laugh. ; weather was now ripping cold. I went so far 

My friends dropped in—now and then—but 3 in anticipatory extravagance, as to throw away 
did not stay long. I had no wine, cigars, or ; a blacking-box, which had yet a rim of the pre- 
sporting intelligence to give them. They found ; cious compound around its bottom edge, that 
me very ‘‘slow,” poor fellows. } might have given one more “polit,” as Biddy 

A month passed. My offfee rent became due— ; says, to my shoes. It was long before I bought 
my boy’s wages—my landlady’s, and washer- } another box, for Mr. Q never paid up! 
woman’s bills. No help for it, my watch must; After one week of tedious days with light 
go—and it went. Another month. My books } dinners, and another weary seven days of lag- 
must go—and they went. Another month. My} ging hours unbeefsteaked, I made inquiries 
wardrobe must suffer—and it suffered. Another $ : about Mr. Q , and alas! learned that never 
month, and I was as much like a hang dog, as} paying up was a little habit of his, which his 
a man can be and keep a hat on his head. Mie ; friends had vainly tried to break him of. His 
was just balanced, and that was all, so dejectedly creditors, therefore, had no hope, unless they 
low did I hold my gloomy countenance. : had the money to make him pay by the urgency 

But after all was+sold that I could possibly 3 of the law. 
part with, and I had got over that chaffering 3 Things took a turn at last. I had a beautiful 
business, I looked up again, and cocked my hat ? little furnished cottage, a few miles from town, 
as usual. I got my landlady to move me up to; put into my hands. It was a very desirable 
the garret, and I docked off two meals aday. I ; $ property, and now at last my office was lively 
did well enough with one. $ with inquirers. 

T also let out half of my office to another poor 3 One morning, a handsome carriage stopped 
fellow, who could not afford to rent one. He? before my door, and from it stepped a pretty 
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widow lady, a Mrs. K , whom I had often; That night I did my first, and last job at 
met at parties, who had indeed once been an } tailoring; and the next day, in my mended coat, 
acquaintance of my mother’s. She knew me at ; I waited upon Mrs. K , to let her know the 
once, and after some polite references to old $ final result of my seghtiaglonts She was out, 
times, she asked about the cottage. , S but her daughter received me, and had siill 

After I had told her all I knew of the terms, ; much to ask about ‘‘that lovely cottage.” My 
&c., she said, with a voice sweet, and coaxing } answers were all long ones. The next day I 
in its playful tones, ; sat in my office, savage, because the excitement 

“T want that cottage exceedingly. I must Sof the affair being over, I had leisure to think 
have it—but I do not want to pay cash for it. ; what a fool I had been in throwing away a for- 
Indeed I cannot, unless I first sell my tiresome { tune, which would have entitled me to dream as 5 
brown stone house on Avenue. If you can {I pleased of a certain lady; when the carriage 
only effect an exchange for me—oh! I will be $ ; drove up again, and, looking over the half cur- 
so pleased! I will give you anything to do it,” 3 tain, I saw that Miss K—— sat in it alone. I 
and she named a handsome sum. , 3 hastened out. 

My heart gave a leap for my throat. ‘TI shall § She greeted me with some embarrassment, 
be happy to do my best for you,” I said aloud, $ ‘and I colored up too—only because she did— 
and thought, ‘“‘only too happy to get such a} S (far gone, you see.) 
windfall !”” 3 ‘*Mamma was too ill to come out to-day,”’ she 

I bowed her to her carriage. There sat, leaning § said, “so she sent me with this letter and pack- 
back, ‘a phantom of delight”—her daughter. age for you. She did not send it by John, be- 

She was just as much of a phantom to me, } cause she wished me to tell you, as well as I 
and as attainable by me for having and holding, can, how very much she thanks you for your 
as if she had been formed of ether, and was not 3 ; obliging zeal in securing us the pretty cottage 
the “‘sweetest piece of painted flesh” that ever ; ; we had both set our minds upon. She also begs 
nature dyed. This I growled into my own com- $ that you will give us the pleasure of your com- 
prehension, as I turned away after the bewil- 3 pany to a little tea-party, we give at our new 
dered stare I had given her, and shut my office 3 house-warming, two weeks from next Wednes- 


door upon the impertinent street, that might be : day. She hopes you will come.” 
disposed to look into my face, perhaps, and} I am seldom flustered, and can generally “be- 
read its chagrin there. Her mother had been j have mysel’ before folk,” so I answered pro- 


a long time arranging her flounces upon enter- ; perly, accepted the invitation upon the strength 
ing the carriage; and before I could shut its $ of the new suit I felt must come out of the 
door, I had stolen many looks into that be-} packet I held in my hand—and bowed an adieu. 
witching face, quite enough to have her image Having the office to myself just then, I tore 
vividly before me all that day long. : off the envelope, and therein I found the speci- 

Two days afterward, I went with Mrs. K 3 : fied sum in gold and bills. I caressed the stran- 
to look at the cottage. She called for me in her gers. I never knew money to look really pretty 
carriage; and her daughter was there too. I before, but this did—it was beautiful. After I 
showed them the grounds, and rooms with zeal, ; had counted, and stowed away the gold, I took 
and answered all their pretty questions with } 3 up the paper envelope, and for the sake of the 
delight. I was so happy that the fates took } slight sweet perfume left by the gloved hand I 
offence at it. : had received it from, I kissed it devoutly. I 

In pulling up a stiff, rusty bolt, which held ; then began to fold up the notes, laughing a little 
one of the long windows shut, I was obliged to } at the woman’s way of sending the money itself, 
use some muscular strength, and my treacherous instead of a check on a bank—when something 
coat, buttoned to hide my seedy vest, burst down 3 caught my eye. It was a five dollar bill with 
one of the shoulder-blades, where it was worn } writing on the back, ‘Go, last of thy kind, and 
uncommonly thin. find a better master.” 

I was desperate. I felt my cheeks set hard,{ Well,” said I, giving it a spiteful twist, 
and I stalked about with a bunch of shirt stick-} ‘here you are again! Be so slippery another 
ing out at one shoulder; the mirrors, too, show- : time, will you?” Then I chuckled at a conceit 
ing me the figure I cut at every turn. that occurred to me. ‘I have got my old for- 

Well—what odds was it? They liked the} tune by the tail,” I said, ‘and clap ears and 
place too well to be very nice in the bargain 3 bells upon me if I don’t hold fast, and haul it 
for it. The owner agreed to exchange it for‘ backward till I clutch it again!” I did so—no 
the city property; and I won my commission. 3 need to tell my ups and downs—but the result 
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of my unresting efforts, and my pertinacious ; pitying, sweet heart—you did once give the 
resolution, is property to about the same amount ; poor fellow who wrote those words, not only 
as my father left me.” ; his note again, but with it the heart to win all 
I sit in the library of the K—— cottage, in- § the boundless treasures he now possesses! 
diting this, after a lapse of five years from the} * * * * She has read it, and boxed my ears 
date of receiving my first earnings. Close at; like a stout south breeze, for not kissing the 
hand is—the Phantom of Delight. She is rat- § envelope before I counted the gold—woman! 
tling off crash towels on a sewing machine.: For this infringement of my dignity, I have 
This is written, impromptu, for her eye, in an-; fined her five dollars, and ‘recovered my bill. 
swer to a question put an hour ago by her. ‘ She, in revenge, declares that this scrap shall 
She asked for some money to buy “our § be fashioned into ‘‘an article,” and given by 
Charley” a coral and silver tooth-cutter. I} her own intrepid hand to the public. I record 
gave her an old five dollar bill. She pored $ this to her confusion; and here write down my 
over it, and exclaimed, “Oh! poor fellow! it : opinion that she is welcome to all the five dollar 
almost makes me cry! See here, love! his last. $ bills she ever gets for it, and that we shall see 
I wish I could give it back to him! Who did : if she dares carry out her threat. Signed, 
you get it from?” ; J. Q. 0. 


‘ 


“T'll tell you by-and-by,” I said, and took: (You see, sir! A. G. 0.) 


Ss 


this sheet of paper. - Yes, dear, dear girl—° 
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A WINTER LYRIC. 


BY EMILY HEWITT BUGBEE. 


Tae oak, the birch, and the maple tree 
Stood shivering in the air— 

Not a single leaf, not a clinging vine 
Was ceen on their branches bare. 


The morning opened his golden eye, 
And mountain, and valley, and plain, 
From the forest oak to the briar, were hung 
With jewels of frozen rain. 


The birch was a giant spray of pearl. 
The oak, with a kingly grace, 

Wore over his gnarled and knotted limbs 
A mantle of silvery lace. 


Fretful they spoke to the Winter King, 
As he swept with his wind-steeds by; 

“ Where are our mantles of royal green 
That we wore in the bright July? 


Why do we stand in the cold so long— 
Shivering, gaunt, and stark— 

With nothing to shield us from the snow 
But this rough, uncomely bark?” 


And the Winter King reined his sweeping stceds, 
And lifted his sparkling hand; 

“Dear trees!—ye shall be by to-morrow’s light 
The fairest in all the land!” 


The elm was covered with flashing gems 
Set into an ermine robe. 

The maple carried, on all its twigs, 
A glittering, golden globe. 


They stood in mute, resplendent joy, 
And flashed to the flashing sun; 

While the Winter King clasped his hands and smiled 
O’er the work that he had done. 
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CANTILENA. 
BY LOTTIE LINWOOD. 


THERe’s not a song that trembles 
Around my heart to-night, 

But thrills with untold gladness, 
And eloquent delight; 

For I have cast the shadows 
Of sorrow all aside, 

To let Hope’s joyous music 
Through all my being glide. 


And there is not a tear-stain 
Upon mine eyelids now, 

Nor yet a shade to ruffle 
The spirit’s sunny flow; 


Life seemeth, oh! so joyous! 
So blithesome, and so light, 
Like some long dream of Summer 
That haunts a Winter’s night! 


Like rosy childhood playing 
Among the early flowers, 

My happy heart is straying 
On golden-footed hours! 

Perhaps I may be dreaming 
When I my ills forget; 

Break not the blissful seeming— 
Oh! do not wake me yet! 
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SHOULD AND MUST. 
BY CAROLINE 8. WHITMARSH. 


CHAPTER I. $the young lawyer walked to his office musing, 

“My dear James, don’t you know there is a , “Too true! if I cannot support the house, I 
stronger word than should, and that is must? { have no right to dictate concerning its inmates. 
We should be angels of holiness, sell all we have $ And after all,” he pursued, “others do not help 
and give it to the poor, and take no thought for me. Why should I others? Born into this 
raiment, like the birds. We must build up our $ system of infernal selfishness, I must slip in the 
fortunes, make a place in the world, educate grooves, or be crushed.” 
our children, and keep free from debt. Let us § 
be generous when we can: we must abide by our 3 
purpose.” 3 CHAPTER II. 

“Very good for special pleading. It is a pity 3 $ A praztna fire of cannel coal lighted the 
you were not the lawyer, Helen. And so this} library of Judge Slade. The green, thick car- 
poor little Mary, with her plaintive face, a : pet of this room was like woodland moss; and 
stranger among strangers, must not be invited } the table-cloths, and curtains, the deep-seated 
to our party? Nell, she has three times the } sofas, and arm-chairs, were all of the same hue, 
refinement of you or me!” Sin plain cloth; relieved, where need was, by 

“Possibly; but she has not money, brilliancy, } borders and heavy tassels of yellow silk. Only 
nor position, and we cannot afford to patronize } the clothy hangings on the walls were of a rich 
her. Is it not rather for your interest to be 3 maroon, to accord with the walnut book-cases, 
known as the friend of Judge Slade, than of his $ whose treasure gleamed in the fire-light, range 
children’s governess ?” above range, and within range of gloriously ap- 

“Judge Slade for some cause dislikes us; he } pareled volumes; the softest browns, the rarest 
declined being introduced to you, last week, and 3 purples and greens, all arabesqued with gold, 
has openly slighted me in court. He is conser- the heaviest orange, and black; and the daintiest 
vative and aristocratic. I do not belong to his 3 $ yellow, lettered in purple, and glistening like 
club, do not give brilliant dinners; and, being $ golden tomes, as indeed they were. 
nothing to him, I am worse than nothing, and A large, old-fashioned chair stood empty be- 
he means to frown me out of existence; but 3 fore the fire; and at one side a group of chil- 
before heaven, he shall not! And it is because 3 dren were gathered about Mary Lamson, a little 
I feel so bitterly this grinding influence of § arm around her neck, a head with fair curls 
power, that I would give the little help I can H sleeping against her shoulder; and a boy, the 
to other unfortunates.” Selder of the two, looked up with beaming eyes 

«Should, you mean! These sentiments are $ from his low seat. 
very noble, James, and, some day, when we are : ‘*How much we all think of you, Miss Lam- 
rich, we will follow them out to the letter; but : son! You are something like our mother, only, 
we must pursue a large policy, and by appearing : 31 suppose, any one that did not love her would 
selfish in the present, open wider opportunities S call you prettier; and then——” 
for usefulness in the future.” ‘Well, Harry?” 

“The talents buried in the napkin, rusted, ‘She looked so bright, and happy; and took 
Helen!” S things in such an easy way, people thought 

“T will run all risks, if your conscience still $ : them easy whether they were or not. Do you? 
demurs. It is your place to regulate affairs at $ What makes you sad?” 
the office, mine at home. Let me invite whom ee 
I choose to my drawing-room.” “Yes; you remind me of a flower that hasn’t 

A little stress was laid upon the word my; $ : ‘any water, and so droops; and yet, somehow— 
for the father of Mrs. Lippitt had furnished, $ well, you know that white jessamine, we brought 
and purchased a three years’ lease of the fine $ $from the green-house yesterday, was sweeter 
house in which this conversation oceurred. ; when it wilted.” 

Slight as that accent was, it struck home; and “Qut of the mouth of babes!” said the full, 
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rich voice of Judge Slade—the voice that had § chair, and extending his feet for Jessie to clothe 
spoken life or death to culprits; that spoke suc- : with velvet slippers, which she had been warm- 
cess or victory to trembling aspirants each day. : : ’ ing, “‘now these Lippitts are a sort of persons I 
“Why, Hal, are you making love to Miss Lam-; am wicked enough to despise; and a terrible 
son here in the twilight?” : crowd of such there are, too, in the world, push- 

‘‘Oh! father, the letters! I promised William } ; ing their way up over others’ shoulders, living 
to put them into your own hand,” and flaxen} only for appearance, ambitious only for suc- 
curls, starting from her dreams, bounded across 3 cess, nothing deep, calm, na pang manly 
the room in search of a mail entrusted to her $ or womanly about their lives.” 
care. ; “Oh! Judge Slade! ‘Even the angels dared 

‘‘Look, a whole bushel! One, two, four, six, $ not bring a railing accusation against him!’” 
seven, and this is such a nice one. May I have $ She looked a pleading angel. 
the envelope? See how good it smells!” ; “It is my province to judge, you know, and 

“Yes, puss, the envelope and the billet both. 3 }I may be forgiven. I have noted them well: 
Those Lippitts,” he pursued, somewhat scorn- ; indifferently born and educated, and poor also, 
fully. ’ they inhabit a great house in Chester Square; 

‘James Lippitt: then you know him?” ven- ; furnished with every color in the rainbow, I 
tured Mary, who, to speak the truth, admired } dare vouch, and every texture the round world 
Judge Slade as one does a mountain, with awe. : } provides. Vases, pictures, cabinets, and stuffed 

“Then you know him? Did your invitation } } silken sofas, that ought to be put into plain, 
come with mine? Perhaps you would like to} sheep-covered law-books. I despise such pre- 
accept? Give me back the note, Jessie; let’s : ; tension, and the worse that Lippitt has some 
see if I have an engagement.” As he spoke little ability.” 
thus, aloud, his heart was saying to himself,} Mary’s face lighted. ‘‘Iam glad you think so; 
“Poor child, she has not many friends, and ‘his education was acquired under the greatest 
that lone face of hers looks as if she had lost her ; difficultiés, and he is, I know, a conscientious 
way into this world.” $ student still.” 

“T have a slight acquaintance with Mr. Lip-} ‘‘Ah?” 
pitt,” answered the governess. “He was my’ ‘“‘I have heard my brother say that he is 
mother’s friend.” ‘given, heart and soul, to his profession, and 

“Tt will give me pleasure to escort you to the ; studies into the small hours of each night; and 
party.” 3 that his wife encourages the sacrifice.” 

‘You are very kind, Judge Slade; but for} ‘‘Ah?” and Judge Slade relapsed into reverie. 
several reasons I cannot think of going; one} Had he always listened attentively, as in bare 
is—I am not invited.” : justice bound, to this man’s pleas; or, laboriously 

She uttered the words so demurely that Harry } and skillfully as they were construed, had they 
laughed. But the judge frowned. $ fallen on prejudiced ears? No one else would 

‘A piece of their snobbishness! Because you have asked the question; for our judge was a 
are a governess, I suppose. Because you are} man of probity and honor; but the heart dis- 
so far above these children, as to be capable of } covereth its own failings. Never so old, never 
instructing them, you are not admitted where ; so wise are we, and so true, but there come sud- 
they would be welcomed eagerly! What a world! den lights into our minds that show us weak 
But we will stay at home for a game of chess.” } where we felt most secure, and sinful where we 

**Or, maybe, Miss Lamson will sing to us,” deemed ourselves most virtuous. 
outspoke Jessie, who dreaded the chess-board. $ ‘‘Miss Lamson, we will attend this party.” 

“‘Yes, sir, I will remain at home, and play; ‘Oh! but——” 
chess if you wish. But, forgive me, I think} ‘You feel that the Lippitts only forgot you. 
you are wrong—that is—Mr. Lippitt has been We will go to assure them of your existence, 
kind to me, and Mrs. Lippitt gracious. They { and that you are not friendless; and—you un- 
probably forgot, or their rooms are small, or} derstand my reason for accepting the invita- 
they preferred me to come with some different 3 tion?” 
circle of friends.” He looked at Mary with his keen eyes: he 

“Very sweet and good of you, Miss Lamson, } looked with keener eyes than she supposed. 
What is that, Harry, the white jessamine is Deep student of character, he knew her to be 
more fragrant when they leave it to wilt? We} wounded by this slight, were it intentional or 
must look after you, or you will be writing | not—he knew her to be as proud as the Lippitts 
verses. Now,” settling himself in the deep were vain and ambitious; and he would sound 
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again the sweet forgiveness of her nature, of; Adonis shook the curls from his forehead of 
which he had already witnessed proofs. $ snow, and laughed, “Fancy the rugged judge, 

“They desire a judge’s name on their visiting { now, drooping for love!” 
list; and the judge will not stir without Miss } ‘*We know he can be blessed by love; the 
Lamson.” $dear old fellow, with his heart of gold! The 
“Then, of course, I am at your service, most successful coquette I ever knew—and that 
if—”” 3 means the quickest detector of character—was 
He understood her hesitancy, and remarked, } fond of saying that no man short of fifty is 
“There will be enough of point lace and dia- ; capable of loving. The judge is only too young. 
monds at this party in Chester Square; it js a § There—there!” He lowered his voice, suddenly, 
famous placer for such deposits; but you and I, 3 as if a bird had flown in sight; and when Miss 
who wear our jewels within, have no need of } Lamson had passed, whispered, ‘‘Now, did I 
such distinctions. I hope you will oblige me 3 overpraise her?” 
by dressing in simple white, Miss Lamson.” ; “No, by all that’s sweet and sad! Harry, 
Tears would rush into Mary’s eyes; he always 3 you think I am heartless, but there is a woman 
foresaw and provided thus for her deficiencies, ; with whose affections I would not trifle: genuine 
this great judge, this emperor among men! But 3 to the depths—how I pity her!” 
she bent over Jessie, and whispered some words ; ‘‘For her genuineness?” 








about bed time, and the tears fell into the flaxen} ‘Yes, in part. Don’t you see how unarmed 
curls unnoticed. $she walks in this world of lies? But pshaw! 
By all save Judge Slade. ‘ one can’t talk metaphysics at a party. Let us 


3 obtain an introduction.” 
CHAPTER IIf. $ 
“JupaE SLADE at a party in Chester Square!” : CHAPTER IV. 
cried Will Howard to his friend, as they stood; ‘Ys, my dear Mrs. Lippitt, by all means I 
together, in a corner of Mrs. Lippitt’s rooms, 3 will be presented; so many brilliant beings, 
«Jove, I call that jolly! Ralph Waldo Emer- 3 though! One is dazzled, and does not know 
son at a Fifth Avenue soiree were nothing to ; where to choose,” and Adonis shaded his eyes 
it; it is magn eer) asking votes of the Roman ; with a white hand. 
citizens.’ ‘‘Let me decide: there is Miss Lascelle, a 
“The judge is a widower now, Will; maybe ; most orem girl, and an own niece of Sena- 
the lone dove seeks another mate.” @ tor Windbug. 
‘“‘Not here. The eagle must have his eagle; Adonis, sotto voee, ‘*A snob, and the niece of 
or, if you like, the dove his dove.” $a snob;’ then aloud, ‘*True, but one becomes 
“I think he has found her, faith! Did you : tired of splendors; where is the nymph in white? 
see? No, you did not, or would never have } Is she engaged for the supper-room?” 
noticed him—that lady with whom he had the 3 ‘“‘Mary Lamson? Yes, oh! yes, I suppose 
long conversation? She is as out of place wt bee You see, Mr. Bradford, her coming was 
fashionable life as he: a lily among tulips and § < altogether a mistake: an excellent person, but 
poppies. They looked together—she in her airy } not one to make a party brilliant.” 
white dress—and he all radiant, and drowned : S The white temples flushed with ‘indignation. 
in delight at watching her—like the moon with $ “She is the pearl of this assembly, Mrs. Lip- 
a halo encircling it.” pitt!” ! 
**Is she handsome?” g “Ah? I am charmed that you find a pearl 
“The word is too unpoetical. She’s one of § here: and you gentlemen are so eccentric! I 
those moonbeam women, that you pity and ’ shall tell Miss Lamson, poor thing! it will cheer 
envy, and fear and love at once; so good and 3 her. She is only a governess, and came this 
so etherial you feel evil could never touch $ evening with Judge Slade, in whpse family she 
them, but would cut impotently through their 3 : resides. You see the lady in cherry and gold— 
thin shroud of earthiness, like the sword 3 there, by the mirror? Upon my word, Mr. 
through Ossian’s ghosts.” $ Bradford, she nodded just now toward you, as 
“Where is the wonder? It is not like the $ signal for an introduction. You cannot refuse. 
judge to appropriate her in this way; and give 3 She is the diamond of the assembly.” 
no one else a chance.” $ “The ruby, one would say, or,” (sotto voce) 
“You selfish Adonis! with half the women in $ “the red glass.” 
Boston smiling on you, longing to take away | And the humming-bird, with feathers of 
the one ewe lamb!” $ cherry and gold, Adonis fed her with sweets 
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from the table of Mrs. Lippitt. And Many Lam- 3 «Miss aeinem ie you mean to marry ‘that 
son, left alone and forgotten, as she thought, cme: Mr. Bradford?” 

waited till half the company were gone; then,} “No,” outspoke Harry, from his favorite seat 
with a sudden effort, joined the gay stream, 3 on the hearth-rug, ‘she will wait till I am old 
and unnoticed found her way to the vicinity, 3 enough. Oh! why wasn’t I born earlier?” and 
but not the presence, of her friend, Judge Slade. } the ehild’s eyes glowed like a seraph’s. 

She was freezing for sympathy among these; ‘‘Nonsense, Harry! She will grow herself 
strangers. all the while, and be an old wrinkled lady when 

Did he know it? Had he observed the whole { you are a man; but, dear Miss Lamson, why 
movement? Ah,an old man meeting old friends, } can’t you take father, he is grown-up already, 
and a grave man touching grave subjects, how ; and you know how good he is, and then you 
should he keep on his mind the sensibilities of } might live with us always? Couldn’t she, 
a poor little governess? father?” 

The judge turned suddenly, Adonis had whis-} The judge nervously seized a newspaper to 
pered something in his ear. ‘‘Hush, you rash } screen his eyes, and said from behind it, “To 
fellow! If we accept their hospitality, we must : be sure—that is—I hope Miss Lamson will— 
not insult them. And then, human nature is} 3 not leave us at present.” 
human nature, count it three or thirty genera- ; ‘Leave you, oh, no! this house is more like 
tions back. I am truly pleased, in a way, with : home than any other.” She was less timid than 
this glitter and glow of young life—I have en- ; of old. 
joyed the evening.” ; And the good, great heart of the judge spoke, 

‘Bravo, judge! You are as many years : still from behind his paper, ‘“‘If Miss Lamson 
younger than I in heart, as I than you in} ever marries, Jessie, we will celebrate the wed- 
literal seeming. But who is this charmer of} ding here; and have such a glorious time as 
yours in the white robes?—neither glitter nor 3 shall make us forget we are losing her.” 
glow about her.” s ‘But we cannot lose her, we can’t!” and 

“Is she not charming? Now, that is my Jessie’ s arms tightened about the neck of her 





taste, and I’m glad you like it,” the judge said, ; governess, till the fair curls touched her cheek; 

heartily. ‘‘Let me present you to her, she is } ‘and Harry smiled upon her with his gleaming 

sweet as she looks.” $ eyes; and behind his newspaper the good, great 
And in another moment, Adonis bent ever | heeul of the judge was beating as never boy’s 

the chair of Mary Lamson, conversing with } heart beat; and with the soft, warm twilight of 

graceful tact, and casting deep glances into} the room there came another pause. 

her surprised eyes—eyes which had tears and } “Yes, Mr. Bradford is beautiful as Adonis,” 


smiles in them, for in her humility she felt his} Mary’s heart was whispering, “but so are 
eoming to be pure kindness, on his own part or : statues and pictures; if some one with a soul 
that of the judge. Sas gocdly as his face, could love me as he 

After supper, Adonis brought his friend, and loves, I would not care how rough even his ex- 
the judge, from afar, looked on both with an} terior, I would not care though he were old 
approbation which all saw excepting Mary. } as—as——” 

Mrs. Lippitt, quick to take a cue, approached : “Yes, she is lovely as a dream,” the judge’s 
with most flattering attentions; and her hus-} heart was whispering, ‘“‘and I rejoice that a 
band, now first perceiving his friend, out of the } younger, richer man will make her happy: she 
honest goodness of his heart, came also, and $is too fair and too etherial forme. And yet, 
spoke of old times, and home, and thanked her 3 poor Jessie! it will be a dismal home without 
for her presence there, till she was at ease and Miss Lamson.” 
happy. “If I were a man and a prince,” the heart 

a a of Harry was whispering, ‘‘I would build her a 
CHAPTER V. palace better than Aladdin’s, I’d stud the win- 

Tue green and golden library again, the {dows with stars, and cover the couches with 
blazing fire, the books, the judge in his chair; ; flower-petals, and make pavements of jewels.” 
the group of children, and Mary in their midst. ; Then suddenly, flaxen curls, speaking aloud, 
There had been a pause in the soft, warm } opened another bud of thought. 
twilight of the room. $ Miss Lamson,” she said, ‘you did not tell 

But Jessie, always the first to speak, and} if you’d marry father.” 
always rising into notice suddenly as an even- } “Chatterbox!” laughed Judge Slade, and 
ing-primrose opens, Jessie rose now with, arose from his chair. ‘What does Miss Lamson 
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want with a rough, old man like me? I am her ; pitt, still anxious to preserve appearances, ~ 
father, if she will but call meso; and you all voted her days and months to economy; and 
are children together.” i rarely allowed herself to speak a frank and 

«Past bed time, Jessie!’ and once more tears $ honest word for fear of betraying all. And 
fell into the flaxen curls, as Mary departed with $ the husband passed watchful nights among his 
her charge. casing and harassed days amidst duns, and 

And the “old” judge saw it and wondered; : wondered how it all would end. 
his knowledge of human nature did not serve There came at length an important case, in- 
him now. He slept well that night, for a diffi- : volving great risk to his client, and, in the 
cult case was pending, and he needed his; event of sucess, great gain to the lawyer; and 
freshest powers; but on the morrow between $ James Lippitt worked now with the energy of 
weighty thoughts he was wondering still; $ desperation; night after night his lamp burned 

Aisi dis Serene Gale Gat eOuineen, ; on till dawn, and day was like the night for all 
When he hummed in the court an old love tune.” he knew of human interest. And again and 
g again he murmured in despair, ‘“‘If the judge 

only’ knew—if he were just!” 
CHAPTER VI. The judge knew more, and was jusfer than 

Mary Lamson was an orphan with parents, ; he deemed. It was in the close of this very 
and friendless with troops of friends. Delicate, } case, that Judge Slade willed to sleep soundly 
refined, good as we have seen her, too delicate ; in the midst of his love-maze, and defer all his 
and sensitive perhaps; her kindred were merry, ; dreaming till evening came with the twilight 
matter-of-fact, unscrupulous beings, blind to’ and easy chair; nor did his quick eye lose, as 
all delicate shadings of beauty, propriety, and : he turned from a chat with Adonis, the sunken 
right; and constantly in her way while she: cheek and eager countenance of Lippitt. As 
dwelt among them. In her way with advice, 3 the able defence proceeded, his close attention 
assistance, comfort, praise; and she in theirs and kindling eye impressed the jury, but en- 
as well; and thus as many a woman does when : couraged the friendless lawyer more, till his 
proud enough to lack a narrow outward pride, } thoughts flashed forth in sentences nervous, 
and wise enough to take her destiny into need eoninast, glowing with eloquence. And the 
own hands, she left her comfortable village } case was won: though right had seemed trem- 
home, and procured the situation in which we 3 bling in the balance—his case was won; his 
find her, as governess. $ present embarrassments were over, his future 

Never anywhere at home in all her life, never ; rose bright and clear. Men who had passed 
from any one receiving sympathy; discouraged, him by unnoticed yesterday, pressed forward 
always circumvented and expostulated with in } ; with warm congratulations; and among them 
what she rightly deemed her most beautiful in- | t Judge Slade. Not by the fine house in Chester 
stincts and noblest aspirations; it is not won- $ : Square, not by assemblies of brilliant prattlers, 
derful that a shadow fell early on her soul, S not by his life of pretension and unreality; but 
and was reflected in her gentle face.! & by the margin of genuine work and woe, the 

And in this new home, this home at last, midnight vigils, the despairing, yet desperate 
which was ruled by the law of love, where will and industry—by these he had carved out 
aspiration found encouragement and aid, and ; the must. 
sympathies were warmly met and nurtured, ‘‘Miss Lamson was ever so glad your father 
where the tenderness of childhood, the ripe } gained his case,” said Jessie Slade, one day, in 
wisdom of maturity, and all the sweet amenities : the presence of Mrs. Lippitt; and addressing 
of social life were gathered about our poor little § : that lady’s daughter, Isabel. ‘‘Miss Lamson 
governess; no wonder if the shadow left her} was always taking his part, and telling how 
youthful face, and left her soul. ; hard he worked, and how he supported his old 

And Adonis was kneeling at her feet. ’ mother—when my father said he was not gen— 


s 


$ gen—I forget the word.” 
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; ‘A genius!” suggested Mrs. Lippitt. 

‘“‘No, ma’am, something with in about it; oh! 
Aut had gone ill with the Lippitts since their } genuine!” 

memorable party. The father-in-law had died Mr. and Mrs. Lippitt exchanged glances, and 

a bankrupt, the house even not secured to his } there ended the lady’s discussion of should and 

daughter; and various other expenses increased ; $ must. 

beyond proportion to their means. Mrs. Lip-* And when Mary Lamson married, it was not 


CHAPTER VII. 
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at the judge’s house; though the wedding was ; Harry sits at his mother’s feet and dreams of 
brilliant, and Jessie and Harry were bridesmaid $ fairy palaces; and the judge leans back in his 
and groomsman. Adonis sent for the bride a: easy-chair and contemplates his wife, who is 
service of silver. And the bridegroom, who else ; still a wonder and mysiery, in that she married 
could he be but Judge Slade? And where else $ him; and Jessie’s curls touch her cheek; and as 
could be the future home, but her first one in there comes another of those blissful pauses 
all this earth, the green and golden library? $ into the soft, warm twilight of the room, an 

There the fire is blazing -brightly now; and * artist might paint them for his Holy Family. 
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EDEN DAWNING. 
BY N. F. CARTER. 


When evil, like a harvest-blighting rain, 
Sinks in so many hearts its seeds of woe; 


Tur stars have covered up their golden eyes 
With day-dawn reddening o’er the Eastern hills; 
The sum in triumph mounts the morning skies, 


How the God 
The mist is melting from the purling rills. ae etigtle Workhip and wilore 


Could crowd so much of beauty in one morn, 
When souls ungrateful feel to love no more, 
And grudge the thanks of common justice born! 


No cloud drops sombre shadows on the earth, 
To mar the raptures of her bridal hour, 

Nor bleak wind, sobbing, wailing into birth, 
Chills budding life in field, or woodland bower. 
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But quick my overflowing heart replies, 
“Tt is a token of our Father’s love, 

His golden beckoning from the upper skies, 
A herald star-flush of the morn above; 


“Celestial shadows straying through the gates— 
Half open gates of Heaven on wings of joy, 
As glimpses of the glory which awaits 
The good man coming from his life-employ— 


No dusky omen in the earth or air— 
No dusky omen in the azure sky; 
Vales glow with living pictures, new and rare, 
And mountains lift their sun-crowned tops on high. 


Nature—fair one—with beauty all a-glow, 
Thrills all her myriad voices into song. 
In rosy censers, swinging to and fro, 


“ 
Burns holy incense for her festal throng. Tn Syesegh momnegte Sevbing om one aes 


To fill with radiant thoughts the yearning soul, 
To lift it nearer to the shining prize, 
Crowning life-victors at the Eden goal!” 


And so I trust Him for His boundless love, 
So thank Him for His gifts so rich, so blest, 
Joy-laden, sunny smiles of skies above, 
Flower-spangled landscapes on earth’s Summer breast. 


It is a morn of joy—a morn to love, 
A morn which e’en our inmost being thrills, 
A morn to make us dream of lands above— 
The sunshine of the everlasting hills! 


I sit and drink the flooding gladness in, 
And wonder how a world so bright and fair 
Could ever dawn to charm a world of sin, 


And leave such blest and holy impress there. Hoover fees bape end hagnbly, pred, 


This scene may prove an earnest unto me, 
How light should ever follow in the train Of that bright morn which wakes the endless day 
Of darkness, joy check sorrow’s tearful flow, ‘ My yearning spirit longs so much to see! 
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LOVE AND YOUTH. 


BY MRS. M. F. TUCKER. 


Sarp Love to Truth, “Well met, my friend, 
For I have much to say to you, 

All lovely things I comprehend, 
But fail in any to be true. 


“To me the strong man boweth down, 
I conquer more than Nero slew, 

And yet, my subjects fret and frown, 
Because—because I am not true.” 


“Friend Love,” spoke Truth, “from what is said, 
*Twould seem a sorry race you’ve run, 

Then let us fates and fortunes wed, 
That we, henceforward, may be one.” 


Thus, both agreed, they courted long, 
As loving lovers always do, 

For Truth had Love to make it strong, 
While Love had Truth to make it true. 


“T enter in the crowded hall— 
The festive court of mirth and glee, 
Where youth and beauty meet, and all 
Give praise and homage unto me. 


“T bind a soft and silken chain 
Around the heart of seer and sage; 
But, when I visit there again, 
I find them pale with jealous rage. 


And so, adown Life’s golden sand, 

In steadfast age and wayward youth, 
Go ye, forever, hand in hand, 

Oh! heart of Love! oh! soul of Truth! 


“J paint the rose on beauty’s cheek, 
And lend a glow to beaming eyes, 

Yet, gentle tongues their curses speak, 
And quaintly style me ‘ King of Lies!’ 
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HOW GODFREY HORTON CHOSE HIS WIFE. 
BY MABRY E. CLARKE. 


“‘Goprrey, old boy,” said Henry Clayton, as } 3 jection to his daughters’ marriage, and, indeed, 
he tilted back his chair, and put his feet upon ; Shad told them so. Laura, whose high spirit 
the mantlepiece, ‘‘when is the wedding to be?” ‘resented the probable supremacy of a step- 

“Whose wedding?” $ mother, had already selected Godfrey Horton 

‘Miss Laura Somers, or Jenny, which is it?” as her future husband; and Fanny, who was 

“T do not know, I am sure.” $ younger and gentler in spirit, tried to conquer 

“Now don’t be mysterious, Godfrey; you , a carefully concealed preference for the same 
know you are a most constant visitor, and all : purpose. All his attentions were ascribed, by 
‘our set’ are talking about the match. Don’t $ her, to a brotherly regard, though every act of 
pretend you have not selected one of the sisters.” : kindness or courtesy touched her very heart. 

‘‘How do you know either of them will have: It was the morning after a large ball, and the 
me?” | statis were in the breakfast room together. 

“Don’t be absurd, old boy. You, young, 3 Laura, her glossy black hair pushed negligently 
handsome, talented, and with a large fortune, : off her face, with the rough tumbled braids of 
need not be over bashful. Come, be frank, which 3 last evening’s elaborate coiffure gathered loosely 
is the favorite sister?” into a comb; wearing a soiled wrapper, torn 

“Well, frankly then, Henry, I cannot tell § stockings, and presenting rather an alarming 
you. I have visited the family for several} contrast to the brilliant ball-room belle, was 
months, a8 you know, but I cannot decide. 3 lounging on a sofa. Jenny, in a neat morning 
Laura is certainly the handsomest, with her $ dress, with a large gingham apron, little white 
flashing black eyes and queenly manner; but § collar, and hair smoothly brushed into a neat 
Jenny seems, although the youngest, to be the 3 knot, was washing the breakfast dishes. 
most womanly and useful of the two. Yet, I$ ‘There is an old man at the door with some 
cannot be sure of that. My entrance is the 3 artificial flowers,” said the servant, opening the 
signal for cordial welcome and smiles, and, let g Claiig-reoms door, ‘‘will you see him?” 
me call at what hour I will, they are always § $ “No,” said Jenny. 
well dressed, and apparently disengaged. To} $  «¥es,” cried Laura, “send him up.” 
be sure I always, in the morning, have to wait § $ The servant departed to obey the last order. 
some time before Laura is visible.” $ In a few moments the old man came in. He 

‘Pop in unexpectedly and notice the internal } was poorly clad, with a coarse blue cloak, which 
economy.” was much too large for him. His hair was 

“How can I? A card at the door will put } white, and he wore a beard and moustache of 
any lady on her guard, or even the notice of a : the same snowy hue. Making a low bow, he 
gentleman visitor.” : placed the large basket he carried on a table, 

“Go there in disguise. As a washerwoman, S and opened it. 
for instance.” “TI have a bunch of blue flowers here,” he 

“Good! I will!” said, taking them from the basket, ‘‘that will 

“Go there as a washerwoman?” cried Clay- : just suit your golden hair, Miss,” and he held 
ton. ’ them before Jenny. 

“Not exactly, but I will obtain admittance “It was my sister who wished to look at your 
to a morning’s privacy.” flowers,” said Fanny, quietly. 

‘Well, let me know the result.” ; “Yes, bring them here,” was Laura’s im- 

Laura and Jenny Somers were the only chil- $ ; perious command. 
dren of a widower; who, although in moderate; The old man’s eyes followed Jenny, as she 
circumstances, moved in very fashionable so- $ washed, wiped, and put away the dishes, swept 
ciety. At the period of my short sketch, he : the room, and dusted it, and then sat down be- 
was about to supply the lamented Mrs. Somers’: side Laura, who was still looking over the 
place, after nearly ten years’ mourning, and, 3 basket. 


> 3 


although a kind, indulgent parent, had no ob-} ‘See, Jenny, this scarlet bunch. Will it not 
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be lovely with a few dark leaves to wear with; ‘Nonsense! Well, I’ll tell you how to remedy 
my new silk?” 3 it. Lend me some money out of the housekeep- 
“But,” whispered Jenny, ‘you can’t afford ; ing funds.” 
it just now.” $ So,” thought the old man, “she is house- 
“Yes, I can. Father gave me some money: keeper. Miss Laura always gave me to under- 
yesterday.” ’ stand that that was her post.” 
“To pay the last dry goods bill.” “Laura! Steal from my father!” 
‘Well, I can have that carried to my private “Then don’t preach.” 
account.” “Miss Jenny,” said a servant, entering at 
“Oh! Laura, I hate to hear you talk of that § that moment, “the dinner has come.” 


private account. It seems so much like cheat-} Jenny left the room, and Laura still turned 


ing father.” $ over the gay flowers, while the old man pointed 

“Nonsense! It will stand till I am married, : out their various beauties, his eye, in the mean- 
and then I can easily save it out of my house- time, running over the disordered hair, shabby 
keeping money.” $ dress, and lazy position, whilst he mentally 

“T should not wish to marry in debt,” said contrasted them with Jenny’s neat attire. 
Jenny. 3 “Not decided yet?” said Jenny, returning 

The old pedlar looked earnestly at the sisters. $ after a short absence. 

‘‘You had better take this blue bunch, Miss,” 3 “No. Come here.” 
he said to Jenny. ‘If it ain’t convenient to; ‘Ican’t! Father has sent home a calf’s head, 
pay for’it now, I will call again.” : and I am afraid to trust it entirely to Margaret. 

‘No, I shall not take them.” ° I must superintend the dinner, make a pudding, 

“They are very becoming, Miss. Look in: and the parlors must be dusted, and there is 
this glass.” $ my white mulle to be finished.” 

They were becoming, mixing with the glossy § ‘Before I would be the drudge you are!” 
golden hair, and setting off Jenny’s dazzling 3 cried Laura. 
complexion. ’ «Drudge! nonsense! I have plenty of time 

“I wish my hair was light,” said Laura. ‘I left. for enjoyment, and father cannot have a 
should like to wear blue. Godfrey Horton said, $ comfortable house, if some one does not super- 
last night, that forget-me-nots were his favorite $ intend these things. When I marry you may 
flowers.” do it,” and she laughed merrily. 

Jenny colored, and, placing the bunch again} «As if I should not marry first!” said Laura, 
in the basket, said, 3 ‘‘There, I have chosen all I want.” 

“Come, Laura, decide. You are keeping one} ‘Shall I call again for the change?” said the 
waiting whose time, probably, is valuable,” then, } pedlar. ‘I shall be happy to put the Misses 
passing a chair, she added, ‘‘Be seated, sir, you Somers on my list of customers.” 
look tired.” $ Yes, call again.” 

‘‘T am tired, indeed,” was the reply. : So the pedlar took up his basket, walked 

“«T will take the scarlet bunch, and these red 8 home, threw aside his wig, beard, and disguise, 
camelias, and this white cluster,”’ said Laura. Sand wrote an offer of his hand and heart to 

‘« But, sister, you cannot afford it.” ’ Miss Virginia Somers, whi was accepted. 

“Yes, Ican. Godfrey Horton is rich.” Laura Somers has two sources of profound 

The old man bit his lip. : speculation: One is, ‘‘Why did Godfrey Horton 

“Think,” said Jenny, in a low tone, “if you : propose to Jenny instead of me?” The other, 
love him, how much it will grieve him if he $ ‘I wonder why that old man never called to be 


should discover this deceit.” 3 paid for those exquisite flowers?” 


_ 
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THE STAR OF HOPE. 


BY HELEN A. BROWNE. 


*Tis the star of Hope in the pilgrim’s sky, 

With its rays of light that will never die, 

And it leadeth on through the maze of night— 
Through the winding paths in a land of blight— 
To that brighter land, and that blest retreat, 
Where the ransomed bow at our Saviour’s feet. 


THERe’s a ray of light that is shining now, 
With a steady gleam and a golden glow, 
Though the sunlight died in her halls away, 
And the night came on with the shut of day; 
Yet, a brilliant gem in her crown was set, 
And it gleameth on through the shadows yet. 
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THE BURNHAMS OF BOSCAWEN PLAIN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SUSY L *"s DIARY.” 


[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1860, by Charles J. Peterson, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court 
of the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 215. 


CHAPTER XXII. the woman they’ve sent.” She was an elderly, 
Florence Water-Cure, September 18th. fat woman, dressed with propriety, and bearing 
“TI ovaut to go away on with you; I know ; a good-natured, motherly air about her. She sat 
that as well as anybody; but I can’t!” said near us, eating an apple, telling a young mother 
Rosenvelt, standing before me at tke Springfield ; what to do for her child’s eruption. ‘‘Don’t let 
station. ‘‘I can’t stand it! I’m weaker than $ it taste pork,” she was saying when we listened. 
a woman; but I can’t help it. If I just turn my : “It isn’t fit to eat! The Jews, you know, never 
face that way,” making an inclination of his} taste it; and such a thing as scrofula is never 
head toward Northampton, “‘it actually seems} known among them. With us it is the most 
to me that a fierce heat comes pouring over me. ; common of all diseases; altogether the most 
When my back is turned, I can get along. I} common; it is at the root of all our consump- 
didn’t know it before; but there’s the difference $ tions, cancers, spine complaints, debilities— 
of a coat of mail, I find, between a man’s face 3 there is no end to its evils!” 
and his shoulders; and if I can get into the} ‘ Whew,” said Rosenvelt, softly, and with a 
cars, my back this way, and going farther off } long breath, ‘what Crusaders your New Eng- 
at the rate of twenty miles an hour, this is all I 3 landers are! But I don’t mock it as I used to. 
ask. Ain’t I brave?” $I can see myself that there is need enough of 
I smiled, looking in his face, his face that is } $ them, reason enough for their energy, since 


wistful and sincere as a little child’s; and he ; there are so many who plant evils, so many 
went on: ‘You can’t help seeing what a coward } others who come with hoe and watering-pot to 
Iam. But I was made so. I was never made : keep the old evils alive and growing, so many 
for a hero; although I suppose I was made { others, who, like myself, are too lymphatic to 


to be——” :do much at planting or watering, but still have 


“To be a good, sincere, truthful man, inter- } their feet tangled and their hands scratched 
posed I, when he hesitated; ‘‘to be strong, free, continually with evils, and so continually keep 
fearless in the truth. In nothing else can a man $ their complaints going. So I’m done mocking. 
like you be strong. Your face shows it. It ; Here’s your train, Mrs. Hammond,” beckoning 
isn’t a face to grow hard, immovable, because 3to my attendant; and in two minutes we were 
your intellect is mighty to control it and alljon our way. In two minutes my heart had so 
things, or because you have insensibility, or ? sank and sickened that I hardly knew when 
recklessness toward life. You don’t appreciate } Mrs. Hammond spoke to me; and she was soon 
yourself adequately; you don’t know how great } done speaking to me, although she often looked 
and happy you can be; this is the trouble. I} up at me with motherly eyes from the daily 
wish you could see!” paper she was reading. 

“TI can see sometimes. I did just now as you “There you are, Rose!” called out Mrs, 
spoke, and it was like looking in, on a hot sum- } Hammond to some one outside, as we entered 
mer day, to where green shade and cool foun- the beautiful domain of the Water-Cure. ‘‘There 
tains are; but I see, the next minute, what I} you are!” 
must do before I can go in, and it discourages ; ‘And Donna too. See what Donna is doing, 
me. I’m afraid of the world. I believe I shall} Mrs. Hammond!” said a sweet, childish voice; 
be till I die; so, pity me till I die. If the time $ and, looking out, I saw a little girl I would 
comes that you can’t know me, don’t be done with § ; have known to be hers, by the deep mourning 
pitying me. But,”’ he added, drawing himself up, ; she wore; or, if this sign had been wanting, I 
looking about him as if to come out of his emo- ; would have known by the large, dark, beautiful 
tion, “I suppose it is almost time. Yes,” looking } ; eyes. I had never seen such eyes, or, in a child, 
at his watch, ‘‘in fifteen minutes you'll go; in ; ; any half so expressive. 
twenty minutes I shall go. I like the looks of ‘Her mother has lately died,” = Mrs. 
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Hammond, as, moving slowly up the drive, we 
lost sight of the child. 
from the West Indies. 
tion when she came. She was the most beauti- 
ful woman! You can have no idea how beautiful 
she was. I had the chief care of her; and I 
have had of Rose, since she died. Here we 
are. Isn’t it beautiful?’ 
Evening. 
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; Donna! but you ran away; don’t you remem- 
‘‘Her mother came here ; ber? this is why you must be tied with a cord. 
She was in a consump- ; * When you’ve learned not to run away, then you 


shan’t be tied any more; not any more; not any 
more, nice little Donna!” She was stooping 
lovingly over the dog, her face close to his 
curly, upturned face, to caress him; and what 
a lithe, graceful form it was; how tiny and 
supple were the fingers, the whole hand, the 


I know not how it was with me when my $ wrist, the beautiful arm! how transcendently 


eyes went over the place on entering, in alight- 
ing, and even before entering, when we slowly 
crossed the bridge, where I first saw the large 
white building reposing amid graceful trees, 
shrubs, and verandas, where I saw how lovely 





musical was the voice! 

**You’re as much taken with her as the rest 
are, I see, Miss Burnham,” said Mrs. Hammond, 
upon coming to the window, and seeing where 
my attention was directed. ‘Her mother’s 


the stream was, how lovely the shady bank on $ name was Lisle, Mrs. Lisle. Before she died, 
which the domain lay; but it was as if a loving } we didn’t know what we would do with Rose, 
spirit came out from all the place, meeting my ; when she did die; for she didn’t seem to know 
spirit, my seeking, striving, wearied spirit, and} that there was anybody else in the world then, 
said to it, “Come and rest.” : but her mother. Donna was lost; had been lost 
In a less degree, I have felt this in a few other 3 ; two or three weeks; and it seemed as though 
places. In others, as beautiful, I have not felt } : 3 her eyes were never off her mamma; except in 
it, could not, strive with myself as I would. 1} 3 the night; and then she would wake at almost 
have been thinking, as I sat here of my oft-felt ? S every bad coughing spell her mamma had, and 
longing for the old faith of the Greeks and ; come out in her night-clothes, trembling, shiver- 
Romans that peopled every nook, every tree, } ing, scared-looking, to cling hold of her, kiss 
shrub, and flower. Little by little the longing $ her, and call her such pitying, loving names! 
has gone. I see what a poor, inadequate type $ It was so the last night. When her mother was 
and foreshadowing it was of what the true, ever- $ gone, when there was no more breath, or life, 
present God reveals Himself to be to all who ; or motion in her, and we knew there never 
love Him and understand Him as he is. May my could be any more, she knew it, I suppose, by 
soul bless Him! I cannot look to-night where 3 our looks. Her eyes—see them now!—you see 
I do not see Him and feel His spirit coming to $ \ they are large, bright eyes, any time; but theh 
meet my spirit. I cannot hear a sound of bird, } S they were so large and scared-looking, as they 
or river, or the voices of those who still walk $ : went flashing from one to another of us! They 
in the alleys, or sit in the shrubbery, or in the} came to me at last, and settled on me. I have 
sheltered court, that I do not seem to hear Him. 2a little girl about Rose’s age. I was thinking 
’ it might have been she who was left here mother- 

; less, and was pitying Rose so when her eyes fell 

CHAPTER XXIII. ; on me! I suppose she felt that I pitied her; 

Thursday, the 18th. 


3 for she gave one great cry, enough, it seemed to 
Upon gaining my chamber, the day I came, I} me, to wake her, especially as it was the cry of 
immediately looked out to see whether it com-} her child, then came rushing into the arms I 


manded a view of the grounds in front. It did; ? opened wide for her; and then—but land! Miss 
and there, in one of the alleys, was the little, 3 3 : Burnham! I didn’t see that you were crying! 
southern-looking figure, leading a dog as white 3 and standing all this time! and your things not 
as snow, by a cord. Enlivened by her voice, 3 all off yet! I was careless to let you do so; for 
the dog tried to frolic. He sprang one way and : the doctor told me your friends had written that 
another way, but, which way soever he sprang, g you are very weak, and have been a long time. 
he was stayed by his cord. ? I’m afraid I did wrong to say anything about 
“Your chamber was to be a large, pleasant ; Mrs. Lisle to you.” 

one; this your friends ordered,” Mrs. Hammond: I gave her assurances to the contrary, thank- 
was saying. I heard it, heard her say some- ing her for her attentions. 

thing about a large closet, heard the click of a é “Well, that’s good! Let me have your gloves 
key turning in its ward, but nothing so plainly  —oh! what thin, cold hands you've got! your 
as I heard outside the musical voice, saying, $ hands won’t be like this, by the time you've 
‘Too bad, Donna! pretty Donna! nice little? been here a month, you'll find. See, here are 
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shelves in your closet, on this side. I'll lay {cious mamma,’” she said, trying to control the 
your things here. There—now I'll tell you; I$ quivering chin. ‘She would say I was her pre- 
am to do anything for you that you want done. 3 cious; her precious little girl; then I wend say 
This is my room,” crossing over and laying her ) she was my precious; my precious mamma,’ 
hand on a side door—‘‘a little room compared 3 This was the morning after I came; yesterday 
with yours; yours is one of the largest and § morning. She clings very close to me since. 
handsomest in the house. This bell,” going 3 With an instinctive delicacy, she fears she will 
farther to lay her hand on a bell-rope, ‘will come too often; that ‘‘I will think she is a rude 
bring me in a few minutes, any time, when I 3 girl,” to use her own words, ‘‘who don’t know 
am in neither of these two rooms, Rose’s } how to do;” but when I tell her that she can’t 
chamber is next to mine, and is a room nearly } come too often, that it is the delight of my eyes 
as large as this. I am in her chamber a great 3 to see her in my door, her gratefulness knows 
deal; I dress her and take all the care of her : no bounds. She kisses me, calls me ‘‘good,” 
clothes, and everything. You would be sur- 3 bends down to Donna and asks her if she knows 
prised to see the difference between her and my 3 21 am good, telling her she ought to; she ought 
girl, the same age. My girl takes care of her- $ to know it without being told. 
self, dresses herself, and dresses, and nearly: ‘You must know who gave me Donna; I must 
takes care of two children besides, one five, the ; tell you,” she said to me, an hour ago, sitting 
other three. Rose has always lived at the : on a foot-cushion close to me, and busily wind- 
South, you know; this makes all the difference $ ing Donna’s curls on her fingers. ‘It was a 
in the world. There, now you look comfort- ; Mr. Horace, a good man; the funniest man ever 
able. Now I shall go and get you something.” $ you saw, that used to come every day, every 

$ single day to see mamma, until we went away to 
’Limonar. Then he couldn’t come, you see, it 
CHAPTER XXIV. 3 was so far, and the water was between. But 
The 19th. he used to come”—now she was done curling 
“I she is much like my mamma, I shan’t} Donna’s hair; her large eyes, changing to sor- 
know how to bear it! I shall feel so bad! and $ row, were raised to mine; ‘‘and when he came, 
shall be so glad too! Come, Mrs. Hammond; } mamma would grow so bright! her eyes and her 
come!” It was the child Rouse speaking in this 3 cheeks would grow so bright! and pretty soon ° 
manner. She was on the landing; her voice, $ she’d laugh so at his fun, and at his dog Leon’s 
eager, musical as a recitative, came along the $ sober face that wouldn’t change! Then he would 
passage, and in at my partly open door; but 3 go, and mamma’s brightness would go; and, all 
Mrs. Hammond was still toiling up the stairs. } along, for a good while before we went away 
With panting voice she replied, ‘‘I don’t know $ from New Orleans, she would sink down as soon 
as she exactly looks like her. I don’t suppose ¢ as he was gone, and I would feel so bad! oh! so 
she does; you mustn’t feel disappointed if she bad! But it wasn’t like this. Now I know she’s 
don’t; I think she some way seems like her; $ gone and can’t come again; and it aches so 
this is all. There, I’m up. You run up more: here!” rubbing the slender fingerg upon her 
like a kitten than anything else; come.” heart, ‘I think about it, how, if she was only 
Mrs. Hammiond had been to find Rose to bring } here now, she’d have you, and perhaps she 
her to my room. I thought of Rosenvelt, of the : would live. Oh! I feel so bad that she is dead!” 
poor mother in her grave, of the spirit gone to ; These are her words; but the suffering in the 
God; and all at once love for the child filled ; uplifted eyes, in the fingers working upon her 
and inspired me; and as she approached it was ; aching heart, in the tones exquisitely varied by 
all poured out spontaneously upon her. I had 3 her rich Southern accent, it is impossible to de- 
not spoken one word; I had only looked in her ? H scribe. 
face; held out my hand to her and drew her a} The 20th. 
little toward me, when she threw both arms ; ‘There are Mr. and Mrs. Mayfield,” said 
round me, crying out with a piteous, long- § ° Rose, giving my arm a light, quick touch, this 
drawn moan, “Oh! mamma! mamma!” She $ S evening, when she and I were sitting together 
cried a long time; at first with convulsive agi- 3 at one of my windows. The evening was per- 
tation, then gently; and by-and-by she settled § fect, and large numbers were out sitting or 
with womanly composure beside me in my big § : sauntering on the grounds, ‘“‘There they are, 
arm-chair, and talked with me hours about her} there by the larches. They are so pretty! I 
“precious mamma.’ : s look at them as long as I can, every time I see 
“This is what I used to call her—‘my pre- § them.” 
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It was he. I was sure of it even at the name,,} driven out of bed; I was last night. Hamlet’s 
at Rose’s looks ‘in speaking it. They were out} mother did as perfidious a thing as these fel- 
some time, walking this way and that, in the ; lows, the gods, do; so did the Scripture woman, 
alleys; I had a chance to ‘‘make the assurance 3 Sisera, (if I remember right.) 
doubly sure.” “To-night I shall start out and shall go tramp, 
tramp, over the rocky road, up and down the 

CHAPTER XXV. hills, until bodily strength is gone. Then the 
September 28rd. strain of mind will be gone and I shall sleep. 

A Lerrer came from Rosenvelt to-day. He } But I wonder how. it will be with other nights; 
says, ‘All the house is gone, as I knew it would $ with all the rest of the nights of my life. I 
be when you were gone. We’ve flesh and blood, ; dread ’em. I can get along with the days, — 
and plenty of it left. I contribute my solid one : such nighis! Heu!”. 
hundred seventy-four pounds to this aggrega- 3 The 25th. 
tion; but there used to be a free, strong spirit 3 3 To-day Alice has written. She says, ‘Last 
here I remember, that brightened the place as ; evening I was desperately sad thinking of dear 
it is my opinion flesh and blood can no way do ; Robin, and of other things; and I went out to 
alone. They’ve gained something at Florence. i walk down the road. I kept walking and walk- 
Do they begin, any of them, to find it out? Are ; ing; thinking of Robin, thinking of you and of 
there any—is there one man there with such $ somebody else; I didn’t know or think how far 
marks of greatness on him, that you know him 3 I had gone, until I was away down in that lone- 
and he you, for an equal and congenial mate, } some place where the brook is, and the trees 
at a glance? If there is, woe is me that I am | come close to the road. Then I began to be 
not your equal, nor ever can be. If you do see $ timid; it was getting dusky, you see; and I 





such a one, if such a one sees you, if you come $ turned to hurry back home, wondering what 
together face to face and talk on, and on, and possessed me to come so far alone. By-and-by, 
on, if there is no end to the things you and he} I heard somebody’s feet crunching the stones 
have to say to each other, nor ever could be, ‘ and gravel behind me; and I was frightened 
then, if he offers to take you, wants to take you, ‘almost out of my senses; especially when the 


let him. Leon and I should miss you; and go 3 steps came nearer and nearer, so that the per- 
‘from place to place seeking something; (not ; son, whoever he was, must soon be at my side, 
you, for there would not be ® minute in which } passing me. When he was at my side passing 
we would forget that you were lost to us;) but } me, who do you think I saw that it was? Your 
seeking something. We would, both of us, grow ; Mr. Rosenvelt; and I was never so relieved in 
gray faster, I haven’t the least doubt, than if, my life. I said, before I knew what I was 
we had you; nothing that can come to him or } about, ‘Oh! I’m glad! I was so afraid!’ Then, 
to me, can prevent this; yet, if there is a nobler $ without knowing it, I began to walk very slow. 
man, and if he wants you, let him have you. : I was so tired, you see, and so faint on account 
Nobody (excepting him, of course) could ac- } of having been so frightened! So we kept along 
quiesce more deeply than I. I don’t vouch for $ very slow. First I told him how frightened I 
Leon, here. My heart is sick writing it, I find; ; was; and how he laughed hearing me tell it! 
but I can bear it, and a great deal more. I have, $ Then I told him how I miss Robin, and his looks 
most of the time, the idea that I am to bear a : and the few words he said, showed that he pitied 
great deal more; but I shall never say, as some { me. Oh! how good he is, Anna! I don’t think 
good men have done—David and Isaac Watts, } there is another girl in this world who has such 
for instance, if I remember right—‘ Why, oh! } reasons to be proud and happy as you have. 
Lord?’ I shall know why. $ He came in and rested awhile, for he had had a 
‘But, let me come out of this! See if this § * monstrous long walk. He says it is lonesome 
isn’t rascally in Somnus and Morpheus, and all } S and dull over there, since you went; and we all 
the gods that have anything to do with it! Not; : think that it don’t seem like the same house. 
a drop of their poppy-juice have I tasted at all: $ You have no idea how he praises you, or what 
lately, that some of the water of some of their : a serious, sincere face he has when he praises 
infernal rivers haven’t been mixed with it. So,; you. But somehow it seems to me that some- 
if I lay my head down, saying, ‘Now I will be thing worries him. I couldn’t sleep last night, 
rid of it,’ (by i meaning the wearisome day 3 for thinking about it and for pitying him. a 
dream,) ‘now I'll sleep,’ still more wearisome 3 cially, because I remember what Mrs. Eaton 
night dreams, dreams actually horrible, come : said here; you remember I told you—something 
pouring through my head, until I am actually ¢ ‘that she heard your father say to you. And, 
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day before yesterday, I met Mr. Dobson in the; ten and eleven every fair morning; a carriage 
street, and he stopped me to ask if we had heard Ri is brought to the door for them at ten. Jt was 
from you; to ask me, with his keen little black $ § easy to learn this without inquiring, as it is 
eyes prying into mine, had I heard anything $ S easy to learn what are all their habits; for they 
stirring about anybody lately? about. you or are ‘the observed,” I find, not only of Rose, but 
your ‘intended’ or anybody? When I said ‘No,’ : $ ‘‘of all observers.” My fat neighbor across the 
looking at him to hear more and know what he; s landing, Mrs. Blanstone, tells what they do, how 

meant, he shut up his eyes, nodded a good many } ; they do; calls them ‘‘real aristocratic people,” 
times, said, ‘Wal, very well,’ and went along. $ praising them. When Mrs. Harrington, Mrs. 
What is it, I wonder! Do tell me just so much. : Blanstone, and Mr. Hepburne, who came with 
Is it anything that he—Mr. Rosenvelt, I mean— $ Mrs. Blanstone, and sat down with us in the 
has reasons to be troubled about? Tell me just shrubbery this morning, talked about public 
this, ant I won’t ask you to tell me anything } : affairs, Mr. Heghnens said, ‘‘It is so and so, or 
more.’ it will be so and so.” Mr. Blanstone said, ‘I 

‘I hope you gain; we all hope so. The neigh- used to think thus, and so; but this Mr. May- 
bors all feel bad about your being so unwell; field thinks it’s so, and thus, and I’m more than 
all the older ones say, ‘Her mother was a good ; half of the mind that he has the right of it.” 
woman; she is a good girl; I hope she will get Then Mrs. Blanstone decisively interposed and 
wellagain.’ Writetome,do! Don’t forget to tell } ; said, ‘Yes, Mr. Blanstone, you know he must 
me what I asked you. Don’t forget to get well. } ; } have been right when he said so and so. You 
Don’t forget that I am to be your first brides- 3 } must be sure of that, he has such chances to 
maid, when the time comes. I wonder when it} know!” 
will come! I wonder what you will wear! I} Rose is ardent praising him. ‘‘He likes Donna, . 
dare say it will be white satin, and beautiful, } you see,” she said, to-day; ‘‘he knows her name; 
beautiful lace, and orange flowers. Oh! won’t ; he asked me what it was, one day, and ever - 
you be a splendid creature to see? I wonder} since he has remembered; and when he speaks 
what poor little I will wear. I suppose it will to her, when he says, in his way, ‘Donna, 
be plain muslin; but it shall be of the finest, } Donna,’ it takes her right off her feet: You 
thinnest, farthest-setting-out! I will be like § never saw how she shakes herself and scrambles. 
Phebe, if Ican. I’d rather it would be Venus, } It makes him laugh real hearty. Then he does 
but I can’t come up to Venus. I faney you'll} something else I like. He lays his hand on my 
look like Juno, her very self. You know she : head in such a good way, when he calls me 
was so beautiful that it couldn’t be decided $ good little girl, his hand feels so good! so cool 
which was handsomest, she, Venus, or Minerva. } and good! There he is walking; there’s some- 
Somehow I always think of Venus as having a} thing I want to ask him. I don’t know certain 
little more beauty of face than either of the } whether he knows or not; but I think he does.” 
others; but I suppose Juno was queenly enough, } She bade Donna stay where she was; for she 
and Minerva wise and learned and sweet enough, ; wouldn’t know what she, Rose, was talking 
to make it about even. Only, you see, Juno was; about, and would play, she said. I knew by 
queen. You will be bride. I tell you, Anna, it ’ this and by the solemn face, the noiseless move- 
would near about stop my breath every time 1; ment, that she was going to talk about her 
thought of it, if I were in your place.” $ mother. 

; “I wanted to ask him,” she said, when she 
came back, ‘‘whether he knew that I hadn't got 
CHAPTER XXVI. any mother.” 
The 29th. ‘‘What did he say, dear?” I asked. 

I po not yet go to the dining-room or to the? ‘He said, yes, he knew; and took my hand 
parlors. I might now, but I do not dare to meet } and looked into my face just as you do, and 
him. I tremble if I think of it. Brave this is,} drew me up closer to where he sat. I cried 
and admirably consistent, in one who longs for } awhile; I feel so bad, Miss Burnham, that she is 
one attainment, one only, so to be mistress of | dead now, when there is so much! He just 
circumstances, that they shall one and all unin- i held my hand until I had done crying, then he 
terruptedly serve her. I go often to ride; but ; said I was a good, faithful little girl to remem- 
I drop my veil over my face before I go out and ber my mother. Then he told me just as you 
before I come in. I go out to walk, and sit on} have done, darling Miss Burnham, how happy 
the grounds; but I always go in the morning she is now in being so much nearer God than 
when they are out riding. They ride between } we, any of us, can be when we have the flesh 

Vou. XXXVII.—19 
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on. These were his words—‘when we have the 
flesh on.’ Yes, I told him. TI told him I knew 
that, for Miss Burnham had told me'so to make 
it easier for me to hear, almost the first thing 
when she came. I asked him if he had hap- 
pened any time to see a lady with me, that 
wasn’t Mrs. Hammond; that was so sweet and 
beautiful! so very beautiful! He smiled at me 
a little bit, at first; then he didn’t tell me 
whether he had seen you; but he said he saw 
that I loved Miss Burnham very much, and you 
never saw how kind his eyes were, saying it, 
looking in my face. So I told him that you are 
the sweetest, blessedest, and that T love you best, 


a Prometheus, I said, or Christ, or a prophet, or 
men and women with a Christ-like tenderness, 
the prophetic instinct in them to honor men for 
what God intended them to be, for what they 
will be by-and-by, so we must see the sneers 
until the manifest oceasion for them is past. 

“Good! that’s well said, Miss Burnham. I 
wonder I never thought of that myself. I shall 
open this to Mr. Mayfield. By-the-by you 
haven’t seen him yet?” 

a 

“No, well, this is too bad! Day after day 
goes, and a day is worth something—don’t you 
know it?—if you can have a chance to talk a 





oh! ten thousand times best, of anybody in all ; little with him somewhere in the course of it. 


the world, and a good deal more.” 
The 30th. 
“Do let me see your wrapper, Miss Burnham, 


: He and you are a great deal alike, think a great 
3 deal alike. 


When will you go down and be in- 


troduced to him?” 

dear!” said Mrs. Harrington, that moment, tap-: ‘<I don’t know, I’m sure.” 

ping on the door, and opening it to admit her-? ‘You don’t know, you’re sure!” laughing. 
self, at the same instant. ‘‘Wrappers are a: “You don’t know, you’re sure! as if we were 
great bother, any way!—wrappers, and dinner : talking of the man in the moon, and of you, the 
dresses, and evening dresses, and riding dresses, woman in Venus, and so you eannot really 
and everything else! What can one do in this : know, being no astrologer or seer, when you 
world, I would just like to know, but see to$and he will come together in your orbits. I 


them?” She laughed, but she was withal vexed. 
“Yes, your facings are blue,” she continued, 


“so I was thinking blue and drab are beautiful 


together. I have been talking with Mrs. Blan- 
stone about it. She tells me to get green and 
crimson like Mrs. Mayfield’s. Of course, with 
Mrs. Blanstone it must be like Mrs. May- 
field’s. We were talking about it in the parlor, 
just now; and the rest of the ladies—there were 
a dozen there—all like yours the best; the ma- 
terials and the make. They said you were much 
the finest figure; Mrs. Blanstone held her hands 
up stiffly before her, so, and said, ‘How can you 
think so? She don’t seem to me to be half so— 
so—I don’t know what—aristocratic, like. Mrs. 
Mayfield is from Philadelphia, you know; Miss 
Burnham is from New Ham’sher,’ as she called 
it, with her pug nose curled. Now, I want to 
know, Miss Burnhan, if ’tisn’t a shame that 
New Hampshire is sneered at in this way?” 
Oh! if one sneered at New Hampshire, or 
at anything, one wronged oneself, I said, and 
did something toward making one’s pug nose 
unlovelier than it was before. But for the rest, 
she remembered how the excellent Prometheus 
was mocked and sneered at, for his gift of 
heavenly fire to mortals, until they, his mortals; 
so rose in ardor and invincible courage and 
prowese and all the god-like qualities, that the 
gods saw it; and then they respected the mor- 
tals, gave them places beside them, and sneered 
and mocked their benefactor no more. It needs 


shall tell him how uncertain you find the subject. 
But this wrapper! My husband is coming 
$ Saturday. He likes’ to see that I take pains 
dressing myself; I want a pretty wrapper to 
please him. You shall see him; you will won- 
der, as I do sometimes, why he chose me. I 
suppose, though, that his goodness toward me, 
my love toward him, made it all natural enough 
$ that it should be so; for I do love him devotedly; 
$he is perfection, its very, true self. Tell me, 
3 please, how many yards I must get. I’m going 
to ride over this morning, so as to have it done 
with.” , 

I told her; and, after a little more examina- 
} tion, a little more complaint of “the business 
’ of wrappers, from beginning to end,” she said, 
«Pray for me all the time I’m gone!” and went. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
October 2nd. 

I was resting, trying to sleep, in my chamber, 
this P. M. Rose was out in the veranda, near 
my windows, with Donna, walking. I heard 
her sweet, musical voice, now and then, talking 
to Donna, and this lulled me. But pretty soon 
I heard a voice that did not lull me. It was 
Mrs. Blanstone’s. She was saying—with some 
hoarseness, some difficulty—‘‘ How long do you 
expect to stay here, little girl?” 

“J don’t know, ma’am,” the childish voice 
said. “I don’t know.” 
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] suppose you beaeatt t any father? I sup- 3 -aneere and shawl, and we would go out ‘land 
pose he is dead?” ; > walk. Yes, Donna, did Donna hear what 

“I don’t know, ma’am,” pronounced the 3 : blessed, darling Miss Burnham had said? Did 
childish voice, still more slowly. : she know what we three were going to do? 

“Oh! I guess you must know, if you think 3 But my heart ached for her. Seeing how the 
about it. Didn’t you ever see a man round ; tender young spirit rose, now that the pressure 
your house that you called papa?” , 3 was lifted, I knew how she had been borne 

I heard no sound; but.when I knew by what : down with it when it was upon her. May God 
Mrs. Blanstone said next, that she had got an help her! I see one way in which her trial may 
answer, I instantly imagined the slow wave of 3 bless her life, even though it overshadow it; I 
of the head, the wonder and questioning coming } see how it can give her a meek, chastened, 
to overshadow the large eyes. $ sanctified, and sanctifying soul, such as shall 

“Didn’t?—oh! well then he died before your make her life a rich, rare blessing to herself and 
remembraace, of course. But didn’t you ever; to others. But only in one path, “the straight 
hear your mamma say anything about your 3 Sand narrow” one of truth, do I find this meek 
papa? Didn’t? never? Are yousure? That’s 3 life: In whatever “broad way” I look for it, I 
curious! Did you use to see any man at your ; see jealousy, passion, hatred of men and women, 
house? Did any man use to come every day, or } hatred of the God who made her, stinging, tor- 
80?” * turing, perhaps maddening her, tender as she 

“Yes, ma’am; Mr. Horace used to; that is } is, perhaps wholly destroying her. Seeing one, 
all.” : seeing the other, I know what I shall do. I 

“Yes,”’ she said, speaking with briskness, as $ $ shall write to-morrow morning to Rosenvelt and 
if now she felt that she had got aclue. ‘Yes; : lay it all before him; shall show him what must 
well, what was the rest of his name? Mr. : be done—for Rose’s sake, if we would not do it 
Horace who? What Mr. Horace?” : for the sake of truth and dignity in our own 

“T don’t know, ma’am,” still with the same 3 souls. 
wonder-struck tones. $ Later. 

“Don’t?” I knew the up-and-down inflexion, 3 Before noon to-morrow, Rosenvelt will know 
the expression of sneering. It made my heart} it all. I have said that if we can speak the 
ache for Rose. I left my retreat, came forward 3 truth, can own her—with humility before God, 
to the window, and Mrs. Blanstone vanished. : with no humility before men, with no defiance 

Rose was silent and abstracted after she came $ toward men, but with love toward them as our 
in; she looked up in my face several times, as } fellows, not as our rulers and judges—that if 
if she would speak, but looked down again on : he will consent to this, I can desire no nobler 
her tassel, without speaking. At length she 3 mate; that I will so stand by him, look up te 
said, $ him and honor him, that all others, seeing it, 

“Do you think Mrs. Blanstone is a good § seeing us leading Rose between us, shall honor 
woman ?” 3 him too; and love him a thousand times more 

“T hope she is good in many things.” 3 than they can do with the painful secret shut 

“Do you like her?” up in his soul, hindering its serenity and great- 

“Not particularly; I don’t know much about : ness. 
her; I haven’t seen enough of her good things $ nat oe 
yet to like her very much.” H CHAPTER XXVIII. 

“I want to tell you what she said out there. ; October 4th. 

It sounded bad to me. A good deal that she ; Jupce Haven came to-day to tell us that the 
says any time sounds bad to me; and there * tablet was set at her grave, and to propose car- 
don’t anything that she says sound very good, : ¢ rying us over to see it. It is in the large, 
I believe,” she said, and she gave me her and § $ beautiful cemetery over in the town, where the 
Mrs. Blanstone’s conversativa as I have writ- % 8 § churches, the public buildings, the pleasant 
ten it. She didn’t vary a word; for she is the 3 3 streets, the noble dwellings encircled with gar- 
most truthful, conscientious little body! : dens and embowering limes and elms, are. 

“Oh! well,” I said, speaking cheerfully, when ; Donna watched our preparations, waiting for 
she was through, “never mind! There are $ the word or look that would assure her she was 
always inquisitive people to ask unnecessary ; going. When Rose saw it, she stooped to caress 
questions. One can just let them all go, as if} the upturned head, and said, ‘Donna mustn’t 
they had not been asked.” And I added, she $ 3 go. Poor little Donna mustn’t go; not there; 
could run and get her hat, I would put on my $ ? for she won’t know where she is, and will play, 
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perhaps, there where poor, dear mamma is. { and then I shall know my way. Did you ever 


Poor, little, blessed Donna! She must stay 
with Mrs. Hammond.” The tablet is strictly 
according to her directions, Judge Haven told 
us; is a square column with an Ionic capital, 
and has this inscription: 


CLARA, 
Who died at Florence Water-Cure, Northampton, 
August 31, 1856, 
Aged 28, 
“ Made white in the blood of the Lamb.” 


Rose wept a great deal, but gently; and, 
through all her tears, kept her eyes steadily on 
the grave. 

. The 6th. 

“Now, Miss Burnham, here is something I 
have set my heart on, and don’t you shake your 
head and say no,” said Mrs. Harrington, com- 


see him before?” 

‘Once, at Boscawen. He preached there for 
my uncle one time a year ago this last summer, 
when he was on his way to the lake and moun- 
tains, when he and uncle had just met at an 
association, and uncle sent him, while he went 
another way. I heard him preach that day, 
and saw him a little while the next evening. 
That is all.” 

‘*Yes?” giving the little word an incredulous 
up-and-down inflexion. ‘It appears to me it 
isn’t all. All along, I’ve talked to him about 
you, have said a thousand times more than I 
should think of saying to anybody else about a 
stranger, and I see now that he drew it out of 
me with his attentive eyes and ears. I can see 


$ how he has looked all along; and I suppose the 


reason he didn’t tell me he had met you, was 


ing into my room yesterday morning. ‘Mr. my saying to him—as I remember I did the 
Mayfield’s going to preach for Mr. Clayton to- $ very first time I spoke of you to him—that there 
day over in that little gray church among the 3 was one lady I wanted him to see, but that I 
trees—you spoke of it last evening; it is the $ couldf’t get her started. She was as cool, I 
quietest, most home-like place! Well, he’s going $ said, or, at any rate, as immovable as Moham- 
to preach there to-day, and you may be sure he : med’s mountain. I remember now how he looked 
will say a good many things that it will be a} when I said it. He looked as though he thought 
loss not to hear; a real, irrevocable loss! Mr. } he wasn’t used well, and he wasn’t! If you had 
Harrington and I want you to go over with us. 3 met him and known him at Boscawen, you should 
We shall be so happy having you! you will be have given him a chance to meet you here. He 
so happy riding this beautiful morning! so } deserved this of you, good as he is! When will 
happy hearing him! You’ve no idea of it! : you come down into the parlors, or out into the 
Every word he says, the very sound of his voice ; shrubbery, or out of your room somewhere where 
will feed you! You will go, won’t you now?” 3 we can meet him?” 

I trembled, I was weaker than a child; but I 3 Evening. 
said I would go. My heart, when it had re-3 I felt myself weak, cowardly, and little, felt 
covered its serenity, in a degree, exulted in the } that he was calm and great. I felt what I said 
thought of hearing him, seeing him, once more. } when I answered, “I don’t know a single rea- 
It was the one thing that I desired. This de-} son, Mrs. Harrington, why I should take one 
sire once granted, I felt that I could ‘die, or ; step to put myself in his way. He has enough. 
could live; could do or bear whatever came to ; If he hasn’t, I am less than nothing to one like 
me to be done or borne, and, in the midst of; him.” 
whatever came, could be satisfied, having once} “Oh!” said she, laughing, “if this isn’t curi- 
more seen: him, and had him before me, speak- 3 ous! You don’t know anything about yourself, 
ing. ; if you think so! There isn’t another woman in 

Tt was better than I hoped or believed. I am : this house who begins to be your equal! A 
more thankful for that day, yesterday, than for $ fact, Miss Burnham! I am saying precisely 
any or all the rest of the days of my life. He } what I think, what anybody else must think, 
looked at me steadily—oh! and with what truth- ; that knows. And I’m sure he wants to see you. 
ful, heavenly eyes!—a good many times, when ; I’m sure of it! ‘He said as much as to say this 
he spoke, when he read his hymns. We were i to me, this evening; after dinner we met in the 
not near him in going or coming, or at the? veranda. I asked him if he noticed you to-day; 
church; but he knew me. I felt at the time 3 he said, ‘Yes, he did;’ worked his tooth-pick a 
that he did. And, in the evening, Mrs. Har- $ little, and turned a little away. But he turned 
rington came in to say, “What is it, I would; back again in a moment, when I told him how 
like to know? Do you know Mr. Mayfield? $ good you found the sermon, the prayers, the 
Does he know you? Say, now! if there’s any- ; hymns, and all the place—the simple, quiet, 
thing to be got hold of, I want to get hold of it, < little church where we were, and all. His looks, 
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when I told him this, showed that he estimates } Mrs. Blanstone.) ‘There she comes now! man 
you somewhat differently from what you esti- { her approach.” 
mate yourself. How do you like my husband?” ‘When she comes,” said Mrs. Harrington, 
**He looks good!” I answered, heartily. H speaking low and quickly to us all, ‘I’m going 
“Don’t he? He is good!—so kind always, ; to ask her if she ever feels herself a sinner.” 
and so full of courage! He’s been courage and ° 3 Then she said, raising her voice, ‘‘Good 
strength and all, to me, for more than a year. $ oeainy, Mrs. Blanstone; come in and sit with 
Now I hope he is going to have his reward. I } : us.’ 
suppose I am really getting well. The doctor : : Mrs. Blanstone, loftily putting her long rib- 
says Tam; and I know myself that I don’t feel 3 bons back, said, ‘No, excuse me, I will stand 
like the same person that I did when I came ; Shere.” She was standing at the back of the 
here six weeks ago. Haven’t I reason to be} S circular row of seats, close to Mrs, Harrington 
thankful? Yes, indeed! but I must go now. I : and me. 
told my husband I wouldn’t be gone long.” “Mrs. Blanstone!” said Mrs. Harrington, 
She gave me a kiss that did me good i said, : wheeling round and looking up brightly into 
“Good-by, dear,” and went, leaving a bright } Mrs. Blanstone’s imperturbable face, ‘“‘do you 
look behind. ever feel that you are a sinner?” 
Mrs. Blanstone smiled—we all did—at the 
CHAPTER XXIX. open, curious question. 
The 7th—Morning. “Do you? I want to know. We've been 
Wuew Mr. and Mrs. Harrington, Rose, Donna, ; talking about sinners, about feeling our sins; 
and I came in, this morning, from a pleasant § I want to know what you will say to this.” 
walk, Mr. Hepburn, who is Mrs. Harrington’s $ “Why, yes, of course I know I’m a sinner 
uncle, was sitting in the shrubbery, and we went $ sometimes. Of course everybody is sometimes.” 
to join him. He was reading, and when we} ‘‘Yes; but, if you please, we will let ‘every- 
came, he drew off his glasses, and began to tell § body’ go now, and find out how it is with you. 
us what he had just read. Mrs. Stone, sitting } How do you sin oftenest?” 
some way off, muffied in her big shawl, paid “Why, in getting out of patience with Mr. 
with her book in her hand, to sit nearer, to 3 Blanstone and with Bridget’”—this was her 
tell us what she had been reading in “Aurora } maid—‘‘and with the victuals on the table 
Leigh;” to say that Lady Waldemar was ‘a : when they don’t suit me, I suppose.” 
wretch, if there was one on God’s earth!” “< “And let me ask, don’t you think you area 
say that the world was full of just such hypo- ; very proud woman? a much prouder woman 
erites; or of hypocrites in some shape, It made } $than you have any reason to be? than it is 
her sick! If there was an unpardonable sin in ; strictly religious to be?’’ 
these days, she believed it was this hypocrisy, “Yes, I suppose Iam. I think so very often 
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this phariseeism—for they were both one now, ; and try to get over it; but I can’t; I was brought 


as they were in Christ’s day; or, if they weren’t ; up so. I suppose my mother was the proudest 

one, they went together. She had no patience } woman in Lowell. My father was a factory 

with them! j agents and the factory agents—if you know 
The gentlemen laughed; Mr. Hepburn a litile, anything about them—are wealthy; and, having 

Mr. Harrington heartily. ‘See my husband!” ; so many under them, they get some high notions 

said Mrs. Harrington. ‘‘That’s the way he 4 into their heads, some of them. And so do their 

always does when J scold. He always laughs $ wives, some of them,” 

just like that.” 3 “And. their daughters, some of them,” sub- 
“There isn’t one redeeming thing about a * joined Mrs. Harrington, with the same bright 

Pharisee!” went on Mrs. Stone, after shutting $ look upturned. 

off her smile, after thinking a moment. “A pub- : “Yes, I’m afraid so.” 

lican is a sinner; but he knows he is a sinner; N ‘Well, this isn’t so bad, is it, Miss Burnham, 

he feels it and prays standing a great way off. ; is it, Mrs. Stone, if they know they are proud, 

A Magdalen, poor thing! comes crouching into } : \ and know their pride is a sin; and lament it, 

the dirt, where she thinks she belongs, she has § $ and work against it?” 

been such a sinner, she is so sensible of her ; Mrs. Stone said, “No; not if they really 

sins, poor, poor thing! but the Pharisee!—We $ ‘and humbly felt it to be a sin and hated it, as 

have got one of these here. When I read or ; all sin should be hated, and worked hard to be 

think of Lady Waldemar, she’s Mrs.—you all : rid of it.” 

know who,” (and we all did; we all knew it was 3 “No,” Mrs, Harrington said, ‘‘not if a little 
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sin did cling then,” (because it was born in one, 
or brought up in one,) ‘‘we mustn’t, any of us, 
be too hard upon it. Don’t you say so, Miss 
Burnham?” 

“Yes,” I replied; “for, if we are too hard 
upon it, it proves that we have, at least, the sin 
of hardness.” 

“Good! yes!” Mrs. Harrington said. 

Mrs. Blanstone, musing and putting back her 
ribbons, said that there was one sin she set her 
face against, years ago, and that was—bad con- 
duct in’ women, that kind of conduct that ruins 
them. 

“Oh! as to that,” Mrs. Stone said, “we all 
agree, of course. But I imagine there are many 
other kinds of conduct that ruin women in God’s 
sight. I have seen many a woman ruined in His 
sight, whose conduct, in the opinion of the world, 
was irreproachable. Many a pharisaic woman, 
whom Jesus would condemn as he did the Phari- 
sees of old, led a strict life of outward morality; 
but was, as Jesus said, fair without, within fall 
of corruption.” 

“Still, of course, Mrs. Stone, you think a 
great deal of a good moral life?” Mrs. Harring- 
ton said. 

‘Yes, indeed! it takes it all to be a Christian; 


grace in the heart, morality in the action; and 
I say grace first, because it is first; grace is the 
fountain, morality the stream. Our first con- 
cern is the fountain; for if this isn’t clear and 
what it ought to be, neither is the stream if its 


border is ever so fair. What we need to make 
us Christians, is Paul’s faith, his grace in the 
soul; James’ works, John’s love, Peter’s zeal. 
Christ had them all; we must have them all, in 
our human degree, or we fall short. I am sure 
of this! I have thought enough about it to 
know! Besides, it is the fundamental doctrine 
of all my minister says. So I say to the mere 
moralist, (and I’m afraid there are more mo- 
ralists than Christians at this day, in all of the 
churches, and out of them,) out with your good 
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elsewhere, on which we pile our reproaches and 
scorn. What J hate most is scandal! this scan- 
dal that picks people to pieces, tears them, and 
tramples them bleeding under one’s feet. Oh! 
how I hate this!” 

Her eye flashed as it always does in men- 
tioning the subject. ‘And it isn’t because I 
have suffered by it, myself, either; for people 
’ have let me alone as few are let alone. But it 

is because it is abominable! As true as I live, 
3 I would hold this right hand of mine in the fire, 
$ and burn it to the stump before I would bruise, 
and mar, and trample on one man or woman on 
this earth—where we'll all be likely to suffer 
enough by the time we are in our coffins and 
our hands folded, our lips stilled forever, if ill- 
will does not make it harder for us; if love in- 
stead of ill-will surrounds us. As it is—you 

just think of it’a minute, what things go on 
here on this earth on which the blessed sun 
shines by day and the blessed stars by night, 
$on which the flowers bloom day and night! 
think how neighbors back-bite! how Christians 
—so-called, and this is what many of them are, 
in the main—eye each other jealously! how poli- 
ticians, who have the care of our country, wran- 
gle, hate, misrepresent each other, shoot each 
other down, hunt each other’s reputations, more 
like beasts of prey than like men who are show- 
ing the other nations what a republic can be and 
do! Oh! I’m ashamed! I’m angry!” 

‘But scandal will cease some time,” said I. 
‘‘All we can do is to keep our charity and pa- 
tience here, as we keep them elsewhere. God 
knows what He does, and He lets it go on 
awhile, cuts it off little by little, as He does all 
other evils. Evil is never eternal. This I have 
seen clearly in my sickness, that has shown me 
$so much that I never saw before. The time is 
$ sure to come when ‘the lion shall lie down with 
3 the lamb and a little child shall lead them’—a 
little child shall lead them, Mrs. Harrington.” 

‘Yes, that is true; that is the mine of com- 








works, if you have pride in them, if you expect ; fort,” said a voice close behind me, at my left 
them to recommend you to God, or anybody! } shoulder; a voice that sometimes would have 
out with your stream that depends solely upon ; startled me, that now was but the most musical 
the summer rains and the melting of winter : of ripples upon the summer stream. 


snows!” 

“*T am glad to hear you say that, Mrs. Stone,” 
said I, retrieving the breath I had been holding, 
by a long-drawn sigh of satisfaction. ‘‘I like 
to hear you say that.” 


$ “Oh! but if this never comes to our land, in 
§ our day!” sighed Mrs. Harrington. 

“If not to our land, then to another; and all 
‘lands are God’s,” said I, “if not in our day, 
$then in another; and all days are God’s; this 


“So do I,” said Mrs. Harrington. ‘Let me} day and that day and all days. We can wait 
tell you what I’ve been thinking; I’ve been $ His time.” 
thinking that we all, perhaps, have at least one} “But not without doing something, I hope!” 
sin to which we are comparatively blind and plead she. : 
tolerant; and all, perhaps, look out one sin held$ ‘No indeed! not without working, striving, 
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is; but with patience toward those who do not § 


feel as we do, or who are hindered with the real $ 
difficulties in the way; with patience to wait ; 
sing why uncle Julius did not tell me he had 


God’s time.” 


ener. 


praying! not without feeling how wicked evil } 
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“Then you have heard from Boscawen Plain 
since you were there last season?” I asked. 
He replied that he had had a letter from my 


uncle. I was silent, waiting for more, wonder- 


“Oh! well; I can stand that! If you'll see $ written. 


what an evil it is, I can stand your patience; 
can even admire it; I do, every day of my life, 
although I have little of it myself, as you have 
all just seen. Mr, Mayfield, this is Miss Burn- 
ham; Miss Burnham, here is Mr. Mayfield. I 
am glad to introduce you to each cther; for it 
is my opinion, that if we don’t live to see the 
time when all the lions shall lie down by the 
side of the lambs, when this is the universal 
order of things, on the hill-sides and in the 
pastures, we, or somebody, will see here and 
there a lion so lying down, here and there a 
lion so led by you, Mr. Mayfield, by you, dear,” 
speaking to me. 

Mr. Mayfield came in and sat down; we had 
a good time; but he was reserved toward me, 
although very gentle. 
him; but I thought, with my heart aching a 
little with all its joy, that there was no cther 
such voice, no other such face and bearing, no 
other such man, in this whole world. Mrs. 





“It was in July, before I left Philadelphia. 
I wrote to him, for I thought of going to Bos- 
cawen Plain in my vacation. I altered my plans 
after hearing from him.” 

I suppose his voice did in reality sound as it 
always does; I suppose he looked and carried 
himself as he always does; but it somehow 
seemed otherwise to me. It seems to me now 
that his voice changed, that some thought of 
pain bore him down a little, so that his head 
was a little bowed. But Mrs. Harrington and 
Rose came, and Donna with her fantastic crown 


3 of grasses, her fantastic behavior, and then we 
’ were obliged to laugh. Rose’s laugh rang all 
> about. 


One thing I perceive, I am happier this even- 


I was reserved toward } ing than I know how to bear. But there is no 
3reason for it; this I know. On the contrary, 


there is a great deal in my affairs to fill me with 
anxiety and sadness. I say this to myself, re- 


s peat it to myself again and again, that the 


Mayfield, on whose account he is here, (for he } joy which is without reason, may go, that the 


is well,) is gaining, he answered, in reply to 
Mrs. Harrington’s inquiries. They had been 
here only a day or two, when I came, I find. 


serenity which is never without reason, may 
come. 
Saturday, the 11th. 


They came over from Hadley. It is Mr. May-: Letters came to-day from Alice and Rosenvelt. 
field’s native place. His parents are gone, but’ ‘There is something going on, as Mrs. Eaton 
his brother still lives at the old homestead, : says,” wrote Alice. ‘I know there is, you see, 
which Mrs. Harrington and he spoke of as; by the looks all round. But I can’t get hold of 
being very green and beautiful. He often rides $ one thing. I’m angry! Mrs. Eaton knows what 
over to it, of an afternoon, while Mrs. Mayfield 3 it is; or she owns there is something, owns that 
is resting. She does not yet ride so far; but} she can guess what it is nigh enough! This is 
soon will, they say. He will soon go to Phila- $ S all I can get out of her. She sits with her lips 
delphia; one more week will end his term of § pinched up, and looks like Mrs. Pipchin in 
absence; but he thinks he may overrun it two : ‘Dombey and Son.’ I told her so, and showed 
weeks or so, perhaps; although he does not know. ; her the picture. I told her to-day she is a real 
Wednesday, the 8th. : mummy, and sheis! I’m angry with you too; 
Mr. Harrington has gone. Mrs. Harrington 3 for what is the reason. I wonder that I can’t 
and I were sitting, after dinner, to-day, in the : be told one word of what you can know all 
veranda. Rose was in the garden below, where $ Sabout! When I begged 80, too, to be told just 
she could see us, braiding flowering grasses § one thing—whether it is anything against Mr. 
into a garland for Donna’s neck and head, when ; Rosenvelt; anything that worries him. I beg- 
Mr. Mayfield came out; came respectfully beg- 3 ged hard; but no! I wasn’t fit to be told. I 


ging our pardon for the intrusion, pleading with 3 was quite too unimportant, I suppose; for not 


& sincere, delicate gallantry, that he could not 


very well help coming. Mrs. Harrington left } 
3’ ‘Now,’ thought I, when your letter came, ‘here 


us, after awhile, to go and help Rose about 
making Donna’s crown stay on. It troubled ; 


g one word was there, any more than if I hadn’t 
Ss 


begged at all! when my head was so full of it! 


I tore the en- 
And then it 


it is; now I’ve got hold of it!’ 


Rose. Then, turning to me, he inquired about $ S  velope all to pieces, to get at it. 
uncle Julius; spoke of the change in my father’s ; wasn’t there! Everything else was there, it 
family, meatiing my father’s marriage. 3 was a beautiful letter; this I have found out 
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since, _Then, it seemed to me that nothing was ; him out ail at once into life. He is free; he 
there; that it was the most provoking letter ever } knows then, for a minute or two, what it is to 
written; that nobody could write a more pro- ; be really free; understands as he never began 
voking letter if they tried their hardest, used ’ to understand before, what hidden meaning this 
their best skill. Pardon me, Nan. I hope I has—‘‘and the truth shall make you free.” 
shall never be so eager, so unjust again. But Alack, but it goes! Some gossiping women 
perhaps I shall; there is no knowing; for I am : with their heads close together, show themselves 
somehow all up in arms. I feel—I don’t know } to his imagination; he sees how horror-struck 
how, but, in a way, hot-headed and in confu- 3 they are; he can see tongues thrust out as if 
sion as to affairs. Alas! that Ido. I’ve always } the gossips were half woman, half serpent, can 
been a wild one, as you know; but I never be- } hear them hissing—hu! In the night this is, 
fore felt so much as if life was all jumbled up. } that they turn to half serpent; but he is full of 
Alas, for Robin! dead! lying there still in his { the horror and feverishness of it, in the morn- 
grave, when I need him here so much! He} ing; and all the next day, if he don’t shake it 
used to still and quiet me almost any time, by 3 off violently. So, it must be the old story—he 
showing me his own deep quiet. The darling! } can’t stand it. Is there no compromise, he asks, 
the blessed darling! Alas for you! gone! so} for us to make?» If he will consent to let the 
far off that I can’t see you, can’t lay my hand 3 child come, as—but! this would never do! Don’t 
on your arm, walking or sitting with you, and} I see as he does that if. the child came simply 
feel it do me good. Alas! alas for me! wave-3as my protegee, which is what he was going te 
tossed, without oar or rudder—or even a boat, 3 propose, don’t I see? The child would recog- 
for that matter. nize him. Mrs. Eaton would ply her with ques- 
‘‘Ma is well—or, I suppose, she is. I sup- 3 : tions; would put this, and that, and that, and 
pose everybody is well. Iam so selfish, within } that together, and there it would be, the whole 
a few days, I don’t really know how it is with 3 $ affair! Others—the women he sees with their 
ma, oranybody. Ifany—thereis Mr. Rosenvelt } ‘heads together and their tongues darting— 
passing, riding his magnificent horse, Pedro. § t would get near Mrs. Eaton, would ply her with 
He looked this way, (he didn’t yesterday, or § : S questions, would get all she knew, out of her, 
day before,) saw me through the snow-ball, and ; ® would read all she guessed in her expressive 
bowed to me, pleasantly. | Yesterday and day § ‘ pantomime; nay, perhaps she would, after 
before, he rode by like some mysterious baron § $ awhile, open and spread her patch-work before 
just out of his castle for an airing; as gloomy ; them, to let them see if she wasn’t a shrewd 
and as unapproachable. I couldn’t understand $ one! if it wasn’t ingeniously put together, since 
how it was possible that he was the one I had ; she got it out of so little! had so little to do it 
laughed and had such merry times with. I feel; with! Didn’t I see? He did;. and it was more 
better now, for seeing him look like the real : ¢ than he could stand! But was there no other 
Mr. Rosenvelt, once more. The sky looks dif- 3 compromise? If he, if I, could speak and live 
ferent, somehow, and the green of the yard. ’ the truth in all else, (and he would religiously, ) 
‘*‘Good-by. (Write to me and tell me how to: might not this pass? Was there nothing else 
be always good-natured and happy. I wish I 3 that could be done with the child?—the poor 
knew. I can’t bear to go up and down with $ thing! the witness on earth, and innocent aven- 
everything. I do now. When I began this ; ger of his wrong? He did not know, but he felt 
letter, I was down where the sun never shines. ; as though there was no more solid, sure comfort 
Now, with no reason, or, without any reason-} for him anywhere. If he parted me from the 
able reason, I am up on the top of the moun- child, if he saw me beside him and the child 
tains. But, no use in complaining. I am what 3 was far off mourning for me, exposed to all 
Iam. At any rate.” 3 manner of gross inquiry and speculation, as he 
$ foresaw that she would mourn, would be ex- 
: posed, he could have no peace. He would know 
CHAPTER XXX. g that he had no right to the cup of happiness, 
Rosenvett’s letter is along one. It repeats § and that he ought to put it aside, as often as 
the others. He can see, he says, that truth is $ : . my dear, dear hand offered it to his lips. If I 
best. Sometimes, when he reads what I say, } remained with the child—only! did I not see? 
or thinks ‘of it, he feels strong for a moment; } I could not remain with the child. I could not, 
for a moment he thinks he is going to do all I} of course, give up my home and all my friends. 
ask; and, the instant that he feels this, it is as } And, if I came and brought her there, there was 
if some mummy-like wrappings opened and let } my mother. He could take himself out of sight, 
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IN MEMORIAM.—TRUE FRIENDSHIP. 207 
but the 2 child would, likely as not, recognize my , digious turmoil wa conflict with him, nee 
mother. Then there was my father, to be of- {relief came. Would I be glad, with him, that 
fended, perhaps; there was Mrs. Eaton, to be} it had come to him, in a degree, writing that 
set to work, surely; and there were the women page? Would I settle things exactly as I saw 
with the tongues! So, so, what was there to{ fit? He was at my bidding; he saw clearly 
do but to curse all the past? and—and what, he $ that he would find comfort in doing as I bade; 
was sure he did not know or see. He must only, there was one thing I must not require; 
leave all to me. I had a simpler, clearer wis-} that he was sure of never being ready to do. 
dom than he knew anything about; he had } Would I forgive him? would I bless him a little, 
known that a long time; he knew it better and : and let my blessing lie on him through all the 
better. He would leave it all with me. This $ rest of his and my life? however life went with 
relieved him; why had he not seen before that Sus beyond this blessing, by me kept constantly 
this could be done? he supposed because his } on his unworthy head—his not utterly unworthy 
mind must first wade through all manner of 3 head, for, there upon it, would lie my blessing. 
morass and bog before it could get to its knoll, } I would, he knew, I was such a patient, blessed 
where the dry land was and the berries were 3 girl! 
growing. He had always noticed it, at any So, adieu, and God bless me. 
rate, that there must always be a time of pro- (T0 BE CONTINUED.) 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


BY E. SUMMERS DANA. 


Gong, to that dreamless land, How that glorious eye 
From earth-life riven, Flashed Promethean fire! 
Gone, to a purer world, With a hand which had swept 
Asleep in Heaven; The stern spirit-lyre, 
The spirit-wings hushed from their weary flight, Virtue and nobleness 
Furled in the realms of Heaven’s unclouded light. Stamped on his brow, 


Low in the arms of death 
Where the dark willows droop Sleepeth he now; 


Over the stream, 
And its bright ripples catch 
The last sunlight gleam, / 
Where with dew-freighted urn 
The pale violet springs, 
And in dark waving branches 
The lone night-bird sings, Asleep in Heaven; 
Bear him with slow and solemn tread, The spirit-wings hushed from their weary flight, 
And leave him sleeping with the dead. Furled in the realms of Heaven’s unclouded light. 





At rest within a brighter world above 
Ere he had felt the blight of earthly love. 


Gone! to that dreamless land 
From earth-life riven, 
Gone! to a purer world, 
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TRUE FRIENDSHIP. 
BY C. H. CRISWELL. 


Patz stars look down from high— 

Light clouds float o’er the sky— 

While the moon, like beauty shy, 
Smiles witchingly; 

Soft winds flow idly now, 

Sweetly they fan my brow, 

Where deep thoughts come and go— 
Thoughts pure and free: 

And while I muse alone, 

Feeling how dear thou’rt grown, 

Doubt thou not me, dear one! 
Faithful to thee! 


Others may praise thee more— 
Counting thy virtues o’er; 
In thine ear flatt’ries pour— 
Sweet though they be, 
Think not I love thee less, 
Though no ardor I profess— 
Yet thy soft loveliness 
Still charmeth me— 
Then, do not doubt me, dear, 
Cold though I may appear, 
This heart is warm, sincere— 
Faithful to thee! 
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MARTIN SOUTHGATE AND HIS HOPE. 
f 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


_I wonper if the people who read novels and 
grow sentimental over poetry, ever think how 
all these things are written. I believe the 
general impression is that books are concocted 
for the pleasure of writing them; that the 
authors thereof are a visionary race who have 
no real trouble, make no actual exertion in 
producing ‘their works, and that, on the whole, 
it is as pleasurable an occupation as reading 
the pages and as easy as criticizing them. 

I wish devoutly that the persons who talk 
about the happiness of a literary life might try 
it. I should like the young ladies, fresh from 
the inspiration of boarding-school studies, who 


‘any regular business, nor could he be induced 
to study a profession. His father was a man 
possessed of wealth, and a large family of sons 
and daughters had been reared in the idle, ex- 
pensive manner which characterizes the bring- 
ing up of children in these latter days of our 
republic, 

Martin had gone through college after a 
fashion, attaining honors, not so much from 
hard labor as from the ease with which he 
mastered any study which pleased him. Lan- 
guages he liked, and consequently excelled in 
them; but as for mathematics, I seriously doubt 


:if he could have gone through the multiplica- 


write broken-hearted sonnets on superfine note ; tion table without halting, although he managed 


paper, tied together with blue ribbons, and sent 
for publication—“ not for the purpose of coining 
gold, but to obtain that for which the im- 
aginative nature pines, spirit-sympathy and 
heart-companionship”—to see the women who 
have really made writing a business. I think 
that the three babies squalling at once, the 
complaining husband who*always tears off his 
shirt buttons and grumbles incessantly at his 
wife, though he does not hesitate to live upon 
her earnings, might possibly cure them of their 
heaven-soaring dreams; convince their delicate 
sensibilities that insane folly is no proof of 
genius, that nervousness ‘and irritability are 
not poetry, and that, on the whole, they had 
better settle down into what the Lord intended 
them for—tolerably sensible girls, and reason- 
ably obedient daughters. 

Martin Southgate was a literary man, in the 
fullest and dreariest meaning of the term, for 
his pen was his only means of obtaining a sub- 
sistence, and he lived, or rather did not exactly 
starve, upon its earnings. 

He was a young man still, not more than 
thirty, and for ten dreary years he had followed 
that course of drudgery, more wearing to body 
and soul than the rounds of a tread-mill! 

Life had not begun thus with him. At 
eighteen he had been an impulsive, imaginative 
boy, with a perfect treasury of hopes and 
dreams, and running through the whole, a vein 
of poetical genius, which, under kindlier aus- 
pices, might have yielded a product of pure 
ay He had not been brought up to 


to pass very creditable examinations, thanks to 
the loose sleeves of his college robe, which con- 
cealed the problems hieroglyphed on the wrist- 
bands of his shirts. 

He began his university course at fourteen— 
nothing unusual in this land of precocious genius 
—and at seventeen he left before the term for 
graduating. Then came the trip to Europe, 
indispensable now-a-days to the completion of 
any young man’s education, and Martin made 
all the progress which could have been expected, 
from the precocity of his intellect, and the per- 
severance which characterized him in any 
favorite pursuit, especially pleasure. 

He learned to speak French with ease and 
grace, and Mademoiselle Zephyrine, of the 
$ Grand Opera, sported an unusual amount of 
Srich jewelry. I do not account for the coinci- 
: dence; there is no reason why I should grow 
: scandalous as well as garrulous in my declining 
years. Martin made the grand tour in the 
$ most approved style, and the delightful air of 
$ Florence and Naples improved his complexion 
as much as their society benefited his morals— 
no, manners! 

But, after all, there was something better in 
the youth than in most of his associates. There 
were intervals when he tore himself from the 
dissipated world around, and really benefited 
heart and soul by his wanderings amid those 
regions of the past. He read and wrote a great 
deal, and his poems were praised to his heart’s 
content, and in some solitary moments he felt 
that God had given him powers that ought not 
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to be frittered away in the aimless existence ; must be done, but it seemed very difficult to 


which he was leading. 3 

An unexpected summons brought him back 
to America: his father had died suddenly, and 
he was forced to hurry home. I was wrong to 
use the word, for he no longer had one. Like 
many men reputed wealthy, Mr. Southgate had 
for years lived beyond his income, and indulged 
in speculations, which, after his death, showed 
him to be a ruined man. 

A trifle was saved from the wreck for the 
wife and younger children; but Martin was 
only a step-son, and cordially reciprocated his 
second mother’s dislikes, so he allowed her to 
take what there was, and the two parted: she 
seeking a home with her relatives in the South; 
and Martin setting out in the world for him- 
self. 

There is a volume of meaning in that phrase! 
To the young, full of bright anticipation; to the 
old and successful, a feeling of triumph at the 
dangers passed, of heart-ache at the hopes and } 
feelings left behind; and to those struggling on 
through the darkness, replete with mockery and 
pain. 

So Martin set out in the world; not for a mo- ; 
ment sinking down, as many a youth, wearied 

like him, would have done, but determined to ; 
win for himself wealth and position. He ; 
adopted a literary career, of course, and, by } 
way of commencement, prepared to publish ; 
a volume of poems. N 

He tried several publishers, but they scouted } 
the idea. Some laughed in his face, and others 
treated him as a sort of lunatic; but this only 
roused Martin’s obstinacy, and he determined 
to succeed in spite of them all. He found a 
man at last who was willing to take the poems, 
provided Southgate paid the expenses of getting 
them up, which he agreed to do, although it 
went hard with him to raise the necessary sum, 
and left him almost penniless when done. But 
the book was published. Martin had read the 
proof sheets, lingered lovingly over every line, 
and now he actually held in his hand a copy of 
his work, and on the table lay the newspaper 
containing the announcement of its publication. 

That was the last advertisement Martin ever 
saw; for of course the publisher did nothing 
but print the book and pocket his money. Seve- 
ral papers noticed the poems favorably; then 
they fell dead, as many another such volume 
has done, and Martin was no nearer fame than 
before. 

But one thing—before the winter was over he 
was dinnerless several times, and that is neither 
poetical nor pleasant. Something of course 








find any way of doing it. He took poems to 


$ several of the literary journals, whose editors 


boasted of their fostering care of genius, and 
pointed to one and another rising stars at whose 
first glimmerings they had assisted. But the 
patrons of genius snubbed him and his crea- 
tions, until Martin was ready to plunge the 
unlucky verses into the fire, and throw himself 
out of the window. 

At last he found the editor of a new publica- 
tion who was willing to treat with him, but not 
for poetry—the powers forefend! Of course, 
Martin hated prose, all newly fledged author- 
lings have a supreme contempt for it; but our 
young genius found himself obliged to curb the 
flight of his fancy, and come down to writing 
stories, essays, anything and everything that 
his employer pleased, and for such sums as he 
could get. 

So he lived for a time, how, heaven knows, 
for I don’t; though many an author, who is now 
famous, perhaps, might, and then the establish- 
ment burst and the periodical vanished into thin 
air, and Martin was destitute again. Luckily his 
Bohemian mode of life brought him into con- 
tact with all sorts of people, and he met arising 
actress, who desired also to be considered a 
literary star, and she bought and actually paid— 
remarkable woman—for Martin’s poetry, which 
she published under her own name, with un- 


: bounded applause; being an actress wise in her 


day and generation. 

First one kind of employment, then another; 
at one time our hero served as a ‘Dramatic 
Critic’ for a morning paper, and raced each 
evening from one theatre to another till mid- 
night, wrote his article after, took it to the 
office before daylight, and all for the magni- 
ficent stipend of three dollars per week. Once 
I have heard it whispered that he employed his 
poetic genius in producing those stupendous 
rhymes which celebrate the wonders of cheap 
clothing stores—New Year’s addresses were 
quite in his way, and he wrote periods and 
puffs of every earthly thing, from quack medi- 
cines to French sugar candies. 

So he rose gradually—do not smile, romantic 
young lady, reading this sketch, when you ought 
to be sewing on your father’s vest-buttons—do 
not turn away in disgust, Byronically miserable 
youth, counting your halting rhymes upon your 
useless fingers—I employ the term advisedly. 
This habit of writing anything and all things, 
throwing them off et a moment’s notice, yet 
giving them a finished look, taught him a force 
and ease which it would have taken him years 
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to acquire in any other way, together with a 
grace in which amateur compositions are usually 
sadly wanting. 

Before his strength and youthful vigor were 
worn out, and all his early dreams crushed, 
there came a change. Martin found a young 
clergyman, with many enthusiastic female ad- 
mirers, for he was angelic in his surplice, and 
our poet supplied the material which raised 
him to eminence. In truth, Martin succeeded 
admirably; the sermons were better than any- 
thing he had ever written, and the crowds of 


stricken souls who flocked to the church, gained } 


an immense deal of consolation from the elo- 
quent language of our young Bohemian, as 
delivered by their rector. 


Now the clergman § 


his sinking to the level of so many of his pro- 
fession. 

But there came an angel into that wretched 
house—a little daughter was born to them, and 
in the baby-delight he felt, Martin Southgate 
was for a season like another man. 

He called her Hope—she was indeed the last 
one whereto his heart could cling! He tended 
her, cared for her, and Bessie did as well as her 
helpless nature would permit, Two years after, 
another girl was given to them, but she ‘was 
never the same to Martin Southgate’s heart. 
’ She was like her mother, and was her pet, so 





3 they all went on as well as could be expected. 
To think of providing for his little family 
with the proceeds of story writing, would have 


S 
s 


: 


was not a bad man in his way, only very weak, } been about as practicable as feeding strong men 
and out of his large salary he paid Martin well, 3 on rose-leaves, so with another pang, Martin 
and introduced him to notice, so that he pro- 3 3 S yielded up his last dream. He had forsaken 
cured an engagement in a first-class magazine, 3 3 3 poetry long before, but it was very hard to let 
and began to be favorably known asawriter. °go the final link that connected him with the 
Of course, about that time, he must commit ; beautiful imaginings of the past. 
“an egregious folly—he married. I hold thata’ But in spite of his follies and weaknesses— 
matrimonial appendage is only an added vexa-; not as intolerable as those of most of his pro- 
tion to any young author, but when besides being ; fession—he put his romances in the fire, and 
a wife she is also a fool, the poor fellow, who is ; went boldly to work as assistant editor of o 
her other half, is badly enough off. i daily paper. If any of my readers wish to 
Now Martin’s Eve was a fool of the very ; know how a soul in purgatory looks, let them 
worst and most incurable class, for she had a} seek out the working editor of a daily news- 
trifle of brains at the bottom of her folly, and } paper who was once @ man of refined and 
for such there is no more hope than for a3 poetical mind! 
woman attacked by an ism. But Martin drudged and supported the help- 
But the girl was very pretty, and Martin; less ones depending upon him, as well as he 
mistook a mere fancy for love, and so laid what } could, and so the seasons drifted slowly on, and 


Ss 
he believed to be his heart at her feet, and she 
pleased with the verses he wrote her, flattered 
by the newspaper notices he received, accepted 
his hand, when he offered it, for the very reason 


bore him away from his youth. 

Hope was eight years old on her father’s 
thirtieth birth-day, a pale, clear-eyed child, not 
pretty like little Bessie, but infinitely more 


S 
s 
s 


that nine-tenths of the young ladies marry, $ interesting with her quaint, womanly ways and 

because she was asked, and because in feminine $ original speeches. 

creed matrimony is the aim and end of woman’s} ‘‘Haven’t you worked enough for to-night, 

destiny. § papa ? ?” she whispered, from her little stool at 
So those two were married! The gilding ; his feet, as he paused for a moment in his 

wore off the chain of life as quickly as off } task. 

pinchback jewelry, and left bare the galling § “T have never worked enough, little one,” he 

links which each must drag on as best they 3 replied, drearily. 

could. After a little they kept house, for Mar-} ‘But just to-night, you know!” 

tin wished to have a home, and he had it, such} ‘*For my Hope’s birth-day—it ought to be a 

as it was. His wife knew as much of house- ; time of rest to be sure.” 

hold duties as a camelia does of a vegetable; ‘But it is your’s too—we ought to keep it, 

garden, so the young husband went through that 3 3 oughtn’t we, mamma?” 

pleasant torture—life in an ill-regulated family. ‘Nothing is ever done in this house that 
Bessie fretted, and moaned, and dawdled $ sought to be,” she replied, fretfully, leaning 

about, and Martin did the best he could, as far : 3 back in her chair, already a jaded, peevish 

as providing for the house went, but by the time $ $ looking woman, with scarcely a trace of good 

they had been married a twelvemonth he was } < looks left. ‘I am sure nobody would think of 

seldom in it, and there was every probability of 3 my birth-day if I lived a hundred years.” 
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“Qh, yes, indeed, mamma, you know I re- 3 said Mrs. Southgate, “you can always find 
membered it last time, and I have papa’s, too!” } money for her.” 


She laid her little gift on the table—only a 
pen-wiper, but so prettily and fancifully put 
together, that it was quite a study. 

“And it is part Bessie’s, too,” said Hope, 
when her father kissed and thanked her; “she 
couldn’t help me much, but she did her best.” 

So Bessie was kissed also, and Hope whis- 
pered her father to kiss mamma likewise, and 
he obeyed—but there was no longer passion in 
those caresses—either of them might as ‘well 
have flattened their noses against the mantle- 
piece! ‘“ 

“*And now we will have a nice good even- 
ing,”’ said Hope, when she deluded her father 
away from his work, and had arranged every- 
thing as neatly as possible. 

**Papa,” asked Bessie, ““why is Hope’s birth- 
day the same as yours?” 

‘Because she was born on the same day, my 
dear,’’ said her father. 

‘‘Well, then she ought to be as old—TI can’t 
understand it at all.” 

“It’s so funny,” said Hope, laughing glee- 
fully, ‘‘I tried my best to explain it. But, oh! 
papa, wouldn’t it be niceif we had been twins?” 


Both the children laughed heartily, and so did 
Martin, at the ludicrous idea. 

“Hope, you make my headache,” said Mrs. ’ that pretty new dress, papa gave you on 
Southgate, peevishly; ‘‘nobody has any pity on } Christmas!” 


my neuralgia.” 





“The violets only cost a shilling,” replied 
Martin; ‘“‘a boy brought them into the office, 
and said he was hungry, so I remembered my 
Hope, and took them.” 

Hope had shrunk into herself at her mother’s 
words; but when her father spoke she crept 
closer to him, and turned away her head to hide 
the tears that would come. 

‘‘Well, I must have some money,” said the 
wife, ‘‘I can’t go on this way.” 

«And I can’t give you money when I haven’t 
it!” 

“It’s always so—I expected it,” she whined. 

**T am sure we spend enough to live comfort- 
ably, yet, somehow, we are always in debt! I 
daren’t go to the corner on account of that 
infernal shoe man; and, in the middle of the 
next block, that butcher prowls about for one— 
upon my life, it’s enough to drive a man mad!” 

*“‘That’s the way you always go on, when I 
speak, fretting at me as if it was my fault! I 
do the best I can! I’m sure, I never expected 
to live in a house with only one servant! I 
might as well be dead and buried, nobody visits 
me—my own relations are ashamed of me, and 
no wonder, such a figure as I am!”’ 

“Oh! mamma,” said Hope, ‘“‘when you have 


‘And that is the way I am thanked for sit- 


The child was quiet in an instant, but her} ting up two nights, to earn the money,” ex- 
father drew her on to his knee and whispered, } claimed Martin, bitterly. 


“You are something better—you are my little, 
Hope!” 


‘‘Please don’t, papa,” whispered Hope, and 
the keen suffering in her eyes again checked his 


“I wish you would pay some attention to ; anger. 


what I am saying,” grumbled his wife. “We } 


“And you know, mamma,” put in Bessie, 


want some coal, and the man won’t send any } «‘that on New Year’s day that great author paid 


because his last bill isn’t paid.” 
“T’'ll attend to it to-morrow,” he replied. 


to-morrow.” 


$ you so many compliments—and me, too, but he 
3 didn’t say anything about Hope, though.” 
“Oh! yes, mamma,” cried both the children, 5 


“Dear little pet!” exclaimed the mother, 


3 kissing the pert little monkey; but she was 


“That is always the way I am put off, I shan’t } fairly started on the subject of her grievances, 


be allowed to speak next!” 
Hope patted her father’s hand gently, to keep 


down the impatience she saw struggling over } married would know me now! 
Ss 


his face. 

Papa,” said Bessie, “mamma wants money 
to buy me a doll.” 

“Oh! Bessie,” said Hope, “you said you 
wouldn’t!” 

“Well, I want it,” whimpered the child, “any 
how.” 

‘‘When I can get the money you shal? have 
it—don’t teaze papa.” 





‘ and nothing could stop her. 


“T am sure nobody who saw me when I w 
Aunt Mary 
told me what would come of marrying 4 genius; 
she said I wouldn’t have shoes to my feet, and 
I haven’t! And just to punish me she died and 
left her money to cousin Amelia, who now she 
rides down Fifth avenue in her carriage, and 
don’t know me——” 

“Curse your aunt Mary, and her money!” 
exclaimed Southgate, violently, quite driven 
beside himself with nervous headache. and her 


“Tam sure you bought Hope a pot of violets,” } complaints. 
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“Oh! oh! oh!” sobbed Mrs. Southgate, ‘that 
ever I should live to be treated in this way! 
(Sob—sob.) There never was anybody so 
wretched. I wi-wish I was d-dead along with 
my blessed aunt!’ and she burst into a torrent 
of passionate grief. 

“Why, mamma,” said Bessie, ‘it’s only yes- 
terday you called her a horrid old thing!” 

**So she was,’”’ exclaimed her mother, with 
the ready change of feeling characteristic of 
hysterics, ‘to go and serve me so, and I de- 
served it all!” 

«You will drive me mad!” cried Martin. ‘I 
haven’t slept for two nights, and I cannot stand 
this.” 

‘‘Nor I either. I never sleep! Iam dying 
by inches! I wish I was dead! I wish I never 
had married! Oh! oh!” 

“I wish to heaven you never had!’’ cried 
Southgate, flinging toward the door. ‘You 
have been the curse of my life!” 

“Oh! mamma, papa!” pleaded Hope, not 
weeping, but shivering and white. ‘Not to- 
night—be kind to-night!” 

But her angel counsel was unheeded, for 
Martin’s passionate temper was fully roused. 
More violent words ensued; then he rushed out 
of the room, leaving Mrs. Southgate and Bessie 
shrieking in hysterical grief, and little Hope 
crouched upon the floor and calling vainly, 

“Papa! oh! papa!” 

In his passion, Martin Southgate never heard 
her cry, and he hurried from the house, as he 
had done only too often before, to drown his 





cares in the wine cup. 


$ Southgate’s life. 


was a bad spirit come to take us. Oh! papa, 
papa!” 

Martin folded her to his heart, and sank down 
upon the steps with tears that seemed to wrench 
his life out. 

“Don’t ery, don’t cry!” sobbed Hope. “Now 
I see it’s you—I’m not afraid. Oh! don’t cry, 
papa, don’t!” 

And there they sat. and wept together, and in 
that hour the baleful impulses which had marred 
Martin Southgate’s life fell from his soul never 
to return again. 

‘Please stop, papa!’’ pleaded Hope; and, 
knowing no other way to comfort him, she 
repeated a little prayer that she had learned, 
and, as Martin listened, his heart prayed like- 
wise. 

They knelt together, father and child—the 
angel of his life—and both rose up and stood 
there, calmed by the holy influence of those 
simple words. 

*‘Mamma and Bessie are both in bed,” whis- 
pered Hope, ‘‘don’t wake them. I couldn’t get 
to sleep, so I sat up. You aren’t angry, are 
you, papa?’ 

“Angry, my little Hope! angry?” He lifted 
her in his arms again and kissed her. ‘‘My 
child, you have saved your father, never forget 
that. God will bless you, I cannot.” 

He carried her up to her room, and lay down 
on the bed beside her, and both fell asleep from 
excitement, Hope’s head pillowed upon his 
bosom. 

From that night there was a change in Martin 
He never again treated Hope 


It was almost morning when he returned, $ like a child, except in the exceeding fondness 


reeling into the hall and droning out a drink- § 


ing song. He reached the foot of the stairs, 
when a sight met his eyes that sent him back- 
ward like a sudden blow. 

Upon the landing he saw his daughter Hope 
looking in his face, motionless as the ghost of 
his better nature sent to warn him. An old 
cloak of his own, in which she had been wrap- 
ped, had fallen at her feet when she started up, 
and there she stood, unable to speak or move, 
gazing into his face with a look of horror that 
he never forgot to his dying day. 

The shock sobered him in an instant, 
and he remained transfixed with shame and 
agony. 

“Hope!” he cried, at last, frightened by her 
paleness. ‘‘Hope! it is I! Speak to me! Don’t 
look so!” 

She flung herself into his arms, with a burst 
of tears that burned into his very heart. 








“Qh! father, father, is it you? I thought it; 


he showed her; but he counseled with her as he 
would have done with a woman, talked to her 
of his pursuits, his half-forgotten hopes that 
seemed farther than ever from realization; and 
Hope listened and understood. 

She read every book that he put into her 
hands, and that which she did not comprehend 
he made clear, and in all their after life there 
was no shadow between their hearts, no thought 
or feeling that was not common with them, 
either through the medium of words or by the 
perfect sympathy between their natures. 

There was a change in the house. Every 
day Hope took some new duty upon herself, 
and, whenever her growing cares detained her 
from school, her father taught her at night, and 
that was the pleasantest of all. 

As Hope grew older, the force of her charac- 
ter had its effect upon her mother. Mrs. South- 
gate’s health failed under the inert life she 
had led so long, but she grew less peevish and 
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exacting, and there was at least a kind of peace § 
in the dwelling, for Southgate never again 
allowed himself to'speak harshly to his wife. 

So the years kept on their way, and, amid the 
drudgery of his life, with all the best powers of 
his mind fettered and wasted upon that uncon- 
genial labor, Martin found more peace from the 
pleasant influence growing up in his home than 
he had ever known before. 

Hope was thirteen now, and little Bessie 
eleven. The whole management of the house 
fell upon Hope; and, for the first time in his 
experience of married life, Southgate saw some- 
thing of order prevailing in his home. Hope 
seemed to learn things by instinct, the servant 
was perfectly devoted to her, and a new order } 
of things was growing into vigorous life. She : 
no longer went to school, for her mother needed $ 
much care; but she always found time for her 
books, and at night the tasks were repeated to § 
her father. 

It seemed impossible that there ‘could be so } 
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“It was very, very beautiful! Father, I want 
you to finish it. You will have more time this 
spring. Will you do it for my sake?” 

What would he have refused her? worn, tired 
man, in whose breast she had made sunlight all 
her brief life! 

“We will read it over to-night, my Hope,” he 
said, “and, if you approve, we will finish it.” 

The manuscript was read, and Southgate 
himself, coming after such a lapse of time to 


Slook at it with cool, critical judgment, was 


astonished at the freshness of thought and 
original management of the plot. He went to 
work upon it at once—not with any thought of 
fame or emolument—only to please his child, 
who sat by him as he worked, and read each 
page as he laid it aside. 

The book was completed at last, and then all 
Southgate’s interest in it was gone, and even 
Hope’s solicitations could not induce him again 
to run the gauntlet of the publishers. 

So Hope said no more, but she did not by any 


little difference in the ages of the two girls. } means put the matter aside in her mind. Not 
Bessie thought and acted like a spoiled child, 3 long after, a friend of her father called at the 
vain of her floss silk curls, and happy with her ; house, a man of high social and literary emi- 
doll; while Hope read books that most grown ; nence, who was greatly attached to Hope, and 


women would have rated too learned, and filled ; 
her soul with the inspired eloquence of the 
grand old bards. 

One morning, Martin was a little more at 


leisure than usual, and he and Hope lingered } 
over their quiet breakfast, Bessie taking hers } 


by her mother’s bedside. ; 
“This is, indeed, a happy change,” South- 
gate said, glancing round the tastefully arranged } 
table; ‘there never was a man had so bright a } 
Hope as mine.” : 
But the little damse!’s mind was full of weighty ; 
thoughts, and the moment her father’s first cup ; 
of tea was disposed of, she began, 
“I have been thinking of something, father, 
and I couldn’t get to sleep last night for it.” 
“And what was that, my Hope?” Like every ° 
imaginative and affectionate person he had a 3 
world of pretty, fanciful names, but his daugh- 
ter was always called “‘my Hope,” and never, g 
except with so much tenderness, almost venera- 
tion, that it was inexpressibly touching. : 
“Why do you never write any more stories, ; 
father?” 3 
“I? Why. haven’t done such a thing since ; 
you were a wee thing; I have forgotten how.” 3 
“Oh! no, I am sure you have not! And yes- ; 
terday I found among your papers a half finished ; 
novel.” 
“T had quite forgotten the thing existed. Was 
it great trash, my Hope?” 


8 


remained for an hour’s quiet chat, although 
Martin was absent. 

“Mr. Bornley,” said Hope, ‘I have a secret 
to tell you.” 

“By all means, my dear; nothing I like so 
much.” 

“Oh! but you must be very serious,” she 
said, shaking her head sagely, ‘‘it is of the 
greatest importance.” 

‘Grave as a Mussulman! 
Hope?” 

She went to a drawer and took out the manu- 
script, bringing it in her hands as carefully as 
some precious ornament. 

“Tt’s a novel, sir, that I want you to read; 
and do please to like it!” 

‘“‘Have you turned blue stocking already?” 
he said, gravely. ‘‘Oh! I am sorry for that.” 

““My stockings are quite white, sir,” replied 
Hope, in a way that made Bornley laugh heartily. 
“But look at the book, please.” 

He read a few pages here and there, occasion- 
ally interrupting himself with ejaculations of 
admiration and surprise; while Hope sat look- 
ing at him, trembling with pleasurable excite- 
ment. 

“My father wrote it!’”’ she exclaimed, at last, 
unable longer to control herself. 

“The deuce he did! I always knew he could. 
And the man buries himself in a daily paper— 
why he ought to be trounced!” 


” 


What is it, Miss 
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Hope explained all Martin’s hesitation. 

“It shall be published, nevertheless,” said 
Bornley. ‘Ten years ago I prophesied that 
your father would be a great man, and I'll not 
be disappointed. Give me that manuscript, 
and keep your own counsel for three days. 
Good night, Miss Hope.” 

Often in her after life, Hope wondered how 
she lived those three days; but outwardly she 
was calm enough, and, if human prayers ever $ 
availed, the supplications she offered up must 
have been heard. 

The time passed, and, punctual to his ap- 
pointment, Mr. Bornley made his appearance. 
Hope went into the room quiet, but pale as a 
ghost. 

‘Well, sir?” she gasped, ‘well?’ 

‘“‘It is well,” he said; ‘my dear, your father’s 
fortune is made.” 





Hope heard nothing more, her brain was 


reeling, and she felt blindly for a chair. When : 
she came to herself, Mr. Bornley was carrying 3 
{no more petty debts, and in the sunlight of 


her to the window. 


She laid the proof sheets, and the bank 
check, on the desk before him. 

‘“‘My book!” he exclaimed; ‘‘a check for 
me?” 

‘Standish has taken it, father, and will take 
another—your fortune is made. Iam so glad, 
oh! so glad!” 

The time had gone by when anything could 
move Southgate’s heart to the wild excitement 
of delight; but when he thoroughly understood, 
his first thought was to thank God, who had 
given him such a child. 

The book was published, and was a success; 
and after all those years of toil and neglect, 
Southgate found himself suddenly raised to 
eminence, applauded by the very men who had 
once laughed at his efforts. 

He was not vain nor proud—he seldom thought 
of it—never realized that he was distinguished, 
for the misery of fame is that it always comes 
too late. 

But from that time there was no more want, 


‘IT am well now,” she said, ‘please let me: prosperity, Southgate’s soul rested itself like a 
get down, and tell me all about it.” 

He obeyed her as he would have a woman, 
and with the respect he would have shown to a 


queen. 

“IT took the book to Standish, and he was 
delighted with it—just now American novels 
are the rage. He will publish it at once, pay 
your father a large sum, and if as successful as 
we hope, will take another next year, of which 
Southgate can retain the copyright.” 

It was decided to say nothing to Martin at 


shipwrecked.mariner reposing on the beach and 
hearing still the roar of the waves, from which 
he has barely escaped. 

The close of the year was darkened by the 
death of the wife and mother. They all grieved 
for the helpless woman, but one who had so 
utterly wasted her life as she had done, could 
not expect to be missed—she had not made her 


; place holy, and, therefore, though she left regret 


behind, they could not hallow her memory into 
religion. 


the time. Mr. Bornley signed the contract for} Time passed, and every year Southgate rose 
him—and before even Hope had space to grow $ higher in the literary world—he had reached 
weary waiting, there came a great pile of proof ; the pinnacle of success, and the love of his 
sheets. ‘children kept his heart from feeling that void 

Hope went up to her father’s study—he had } which distinction so often brings. 
one now—and knocked. ’ Hope was nineteen now, and Bessie just in the 

“Come in, my Hope,” he said, drearily, and ; brightness of early girlhood. Both were lovely 
she opened the door. Martin sat by his desk } girls, but Hope had nothing of the buoyancy 
leaning his head upon his hands. $ and light-heartedness, which made Bessie’s 

“You are sick, father?” $ youth so beautiful—ehe had grown old too fast 

‘No, only tired, and—I must tell you—I fear 3 for that—suffered too deeply with her father’s 
I shall lose my situation. I have been a slave, 3 pain; but she was a woman to win admiration 
but I cannot quite give up all freedom of {and respect, and true, earnest affection from 
thought to those men.” those in whose natures love is something more 

“I don’t think you will care much at losing ? than passion, something holier than an idola- 
it,” Hope said, composedly. $ trous dream. 

“And what are we to live on?” he asked, $ But another trouble came upon Hope, one for 
looking ‘at her, as if he thought she had taken: which she was not prepared, but under which 
leave of her senses. she did not give way. Their father’s position 

“On your genius, father,” she cried, proudly, $ took them much into society, and among the 
‘for you are to be a great man—Mr. Bornley ; men who crowded about them, was one about 
says it, and I say it,’and you shall!” * whom Hope’s fancy flung the bright hues, with 
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which young girls are accustomed to clothe an{ ‘Wait for me here,” she said, ‘I cannot tell 
object of affection. : how this thing is, but Bessie -shall answer you 

Landor came much to the house, and as Bessie } $ herself.” 
was more petulant and wayward with him than} She walked steadily out of the room, never 
almost any one else, Hope believed that she dis- } N } heeding his broken exclamations, and went up 
liked him, and often she never came down } stairs. She opened the door of Bessie’s cham- 
during his visits. But there was a change in ber, and in the dim light saw her sister stretched 
her, over which Hope grieved, and so sought to : upon the bed, weeping like a grieved child. 
win her confidence, but received only mocking } “You have done wrong, Bessie,” were her 
—elieaanyetir pole Mopietitey tan ih the | obisa “sit divins'ts' lacs: Ge dowd sae 

could not divine the cause. Go down stairs, 
brightest, a rude shock dispelled it, and brought } little one, Herbert Landor is waiting for you.” 
her back to the actual life, which looked cold} Bessie sprang off the bed with a cry. 
and dreary enough after its sunshine. : «For me—do you mean 

Landor called one evening looking pale and} She could not go on, but hid her face in the 
dispirited. Hope sang him his favorite songs, } bed clothes. Hope raised her, and began to 
and did her best to cheer him, but he appeared $ 3 arrange the disheveled ringlets. 
so obstinately moody, that she grew almost § “He will tell you himself, Bessie, he only 
gloomy herself. $ wanted me to send you to him.” 

** Miss Southgate—Hope!” he said, suddenly. } The girl went down stairs, and Hope was 

She started, and there was something in his} alone. Luckily her father was gut; it could not 
face, which sent the warmth from her heart. j be sinful to grieve for a little hour over her 

‘“‘May I speak with you frankly?” he went: beautiful dream! 
on; ‘‘you have been such a kind friend to me, But when Bessie returned, she found Hope 
that I feel I may.” t 3 calm and quiet as ever. Hope did not shrink 

She could find no answer. : when her sister embraced her, and told the tale 

‘You must have seen,” he said, his handsome 8 of her past suffering and present bliss. 
face glowing with the feeling that trembled in$ «TI thought he loved you, Hope. I knew you 
this voice, “‘how much I love your sister—will : did not care for him, and I almost hated you 
ae et ag me are me * : ‘ 3 that you should have come between his heart 

Struck the cruel blow upon her heart, and $ and mine.” 
never knew that he had wounded her—smote } Hope heard it all, kissed her and blessed her 
every bright hope with the black frost of his as a mother might have done, and lay down by’ 
pes and “ eae Sr ie ung and et 3 her side to watch the night out, while Bessie 
upon her soul, unwitting aiways 0 er pain: 3 murmured in her happy sleep. 

Hope closed her eyes for a moment, to gather} The next day, Landor called upon Southgate, 
strength—the world seemed literally passing} and when the young man had gone to find 
away. Bessie, Martin sought Hope. 

“You are silent,” he said; ‘then she does} «You know,” he said, coming upon her in 
recat iis Par . the quiet of her chamber, ‘you have heard it 

y the heart that has been tried can under- } a)?” 

stand how Hope’s strong will crushed back the “Yes, father, and Bessie is very happy.” 
withering pain, and bound the shuddering ‘And my Hope, my all?” 
pulses with an iron hand. ‘‘Blest in her sister’s happiness!” 
p=. wide = time speak,” neal He put his arts about her, and she clung to 

a trace of emotion in her voice, cold and him as in the olden time, weeping for a space, 
hollow to her as clods falling upon a coffin-lid— § ‘ but so quietly he scarcely felt her tears. No 
no trouble in her face—nothing but the weary } : word of confidence passed; whatever Southgate 
look in her eyes, through which her stricken $ : imagined or knew, was buried in his heart, only 
soul looked out. ; from that day, he watched his darling even more 

“May I hope, dare I?” he cried, wildly. ‘Oh! tenderly and constantly than before. 

I have waited so long—suffered so much—can : : The brief months of Bessie’s engagement 
there be such happiness near?” ; passed, and the bridal morning came. 

The past weeks shot in review before Hope’s 3 Hope dressed her with her own hands—stood 
memory—she understood all now; Bessie’s { beside her at the altar—and those who had 
petulance and hours of depression, and Lan- known her all her life, marveled at the saint- 
-- kindness to herself. 8 like calm which made her face so beautiful. 

ot. XXXVII.—20 
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All was over—the gay breakfast—the tearful ° : long made_his life beautiful fading farther and 
leave takings—Bessie and her husband were } farther from his reach. 
gone. : “JT have the courage to ‘say this,” she went 

Hope stole up into the library for a little ; on, ‘because I feel it is right. Oh! Mr. Born- 
rest, leaving her father with one or two old : ley, we shall be friends still; you will not put a 
friends who lingered still, poor foolish girl wholly away from your heart.” 

She stood by the window and looked out into; ‘‘I could never do that, never!” 
the little park, bright with early spring, and ; He took her hands and folded them together 
the void in her soul ached with exceeding bitter- 3 in his own, leoking into her eyes with his deep, 
ness. She did not love Herbert Landor; it was } earnest gaze. 

’ 8 

a dream, every trace of which had been care-: ‘Neither can I put my dream away as you 
fully covered up; but still in her heart there 3 have done; for mine was the only promise of 
was a craving and loneliness unfelt in the old $ happiness I could look for here. I am going 
life of solitude, which might never come back : away now—it may be a long time before I can 
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to her. 


s 
Some one spoke her name; she turned and } 


$return; but remember, Hope, when I do come 


back, the question I have asked to-day will be 


saw her old friend, Mr. Bornley, looking at her. ; on my lips again.” 


‘*Forgive me, if I intrude,” he said, ‘‘but I 
was waiting here for you, I felt certain that you } 
would come in. Sit down, Hope, I want to 
talk to you.” 

She obeyed him; she had always been accus- ; 
tomed to doing so, just as she would have 
obeyed an elder brother. 

‘‘Hope,” he said, in his clear, honest voice, § 
‘can you ever look upon me in any other light 
than a friend—will you let me be something 
nearer, dearer to you—will you be my wife, 
Hope?” 

She looked at him in simple surprise! In the 
pride of his intellect, the glory of his fame, he 
had seemed as far beyond her sphere, as the sun 
that brightens the earth with its beams. 

“IT have loved you for a long time, Hope, 


even when you were so young that the idea of $ 


marriage would have been out of the question; 
but, brave little Hope, you have becn the one 


love of this poor life that has gone far on} 


toward its meridian.” 
She could not let him continue, it seemed 


cruelty, although his words were very pleasant } 


to her. 
‘*Please don’t,”’ she said, in her former child- 


like way; “I can’t hear you, Mr. Bornley, in- $ 


deed I can’t.” 

“Then you do not love me, 
myself. Well, my little Hope, it is only one} 
pain more.” 

“‘T am not worthy to be your wife! It is only 
a few months,” and the crimson on her pale 
cheeks showed the effort that avowal cost her 


womanly pride, ‘‘since I thought I loved the } 


man who is now my sister’s husband. The 


dream is gone—I know it was only that—but } 


the pain is there still.” 


Bornley bowed his head in his hands and was } 


silent. It was hard to see the hope that had so 


I have deceived 3 


’ He kissed her hands and went slowly out of 
}the room; to Hope it seemed as if she had let 
N * the best part of her life drift slowly from her 
‘hold, and had not the energy left to cling to 
N it. 

Martin Southgate and his daughter went on 
in the calm life which had settled down upon 
them. They were happy, for love like that be- 

} tween their souls must have brightened any ex- 
istence. 

It was Hope’s twenty-fifth birthday! Her 
youth was going from her, but it left in its 
place a holy repose and steadfastness of pur- 
pose which made life still more beautiful than 
it had been in her girlish days. 

Her father had gone out, and she sat in the 
library watching Bessie’s little boy, as he lay 
asleep upon a cushion at her feet. 

The door opened, and Hope said, quickly, 
; ‘«Father, come and look at little Martin. 
I move he will wake, I am afraid.” 

3 There was a step, but not like her father’s. 
$She rose quickly and stood face to face with 
Mr. Bornley. 

“You have come!” she exclaimed. 
} so glad—my father will be so happy.” 

She strove to question him of his travels, try- 
} ing to keep down the color that glowed in her 
cheeks; but he would not be put off thus. He 
: ’ held her hands tightly in his own, and, as of 
3 old, his eyes read her very soul. 

; ‘‘Now, Hope, will you answer me? 
$ be my wife?” 

¢ Her eyes sank beneath the fervor of his, but 
he would not let her go, and pressed still for an 
} answer. 

‘‘Why, I am an old maid,” she said, feeling 
‘the tears so near her eyes that she could only 
keep them back by a poor jest. 

s «TI know you are,” he said, bluntly, ‘the 
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young girls all call you so. I am over forty, ; together. He needed no explanation; from the 
Hope, I am not too young.” first he had known everything. 

She was silent still. The tumult in her heart ‘*With any other man than you,” he said, ‘I 
would not allow her to speak. should feel that I had lost my Hope; as it is, I 

«‘ Answer me, Hope, do you love me?’’ know that I have gained a son.” 

The color died out of her face. The holy: In quiet and established happiness there is 
calm, like prayer, that in moments of deep feel- : little to record. What Hope was to her father 
ing illuminated her face, stole over it then. and husband no words of mine can describe. 

“I do love you,” came her answer, “and I : The tears are in my eyes as I think of her; but 
will be your wife!” this feeble sketch portrays her character so 

There was but little said for a time. Bornley ; faintly, that no one in reading these pages will 
held her to his heart with the deep sigh of a g be able to realize anything of the true woman— 
man who has realized, at last, the want of a} the Hope of their lives. 
life-time. Here I leave them! 

5 
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“God is very good to me,” he said; “I will} Martin Southgate had been saved from the 


guard you well, my Hope!” ; moral shipwreck which once menaced him, and, 


They conversed for a long time, and Hope let ; though the wild dreams of his youth had never 
him see all the rare treasures of her heart, as $ been fulfilled, the life before him had enough of 
no other human being save her father had ever $ beauty and peace to compensate for the loss of 
been permitted to do, and that proud, care-worn $ those visions which cannot be realized here, but 
man renewed his youth in the freshness of her $ may perhaps await us on the threshold of the 
soul. hereafter—angel-pinions to bear the freed soul 

Martin Southgate entered, and found them 3 into the second and higher cycle of its existence. 
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LOVE AND FAME. 


BY W. 8. GAFFNEY. 


“Perch not upon ambition’s gilded wing, 
But follow me, for I am wholly thine— 
Wilt thou be mine? 
If so, within thy daily path shall spring 
Fresh joys: and even the angels will, meanwhile, 
Upon thee smile! 


“T have no drafts on echo’s bank to give; 
No gold for adulation to be lent; 
But sweet content, 
In mortal’s measure cast, shall, whilst thou live— 
Whether in palace grand or lowly cot— 
E’er crown thy lot! 


“A fame through life, not after death, I'll give; 
(Heaven-won souls care not for lauded tones 
O’er dead men’s bones!) 
And if in immortality thoud’st live, 
Follow me to my Aidenn home above, 
For I am Love!” 


“Love!” IT awoke. The elysian spell 
My heart and soul to new-born life evolved; 


A vision viewed me in my sleep one night, 
And to my spirit seemingly did say, 
“When it is day 
Go forth o’er Nature’s fields, so fair and bright, 
And weave their beauties, with a language strong, 
In living song. 
“Thou art of inspiration’s chosen band! 
Then suffer not plebeian tasks to mar 
Thy mind’s parterre! 
For, on a scroll, and in a temple grand, 
E’en after death, thy eminence shall live— 
In glory live! 


“Yes! I will nerve thy soul-inspired hand 
To wield a Heaven-pointed, magic pen! 
Till, wondering, men 
In mute astonishment and praise shall stand: 
And, farther, I will give thee gold and name, 
For I am Fame!” 


Another vision shadowed o’er the first, 
Ere I could fairly contemplate each word, 
My spirit heard. And I resolved 
It, like a full-blown star of glory, burst To follow the goddess, and ever dwell 
Upon my heart, and held my will in sway, In the syren smile which her features wore, 
And this did say: Forevermore! 
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“Drink not the soul-intoxicating strain Nor have I repented; but e’er rejoice 
That cancels peace, to gain celebrity; That the sylph wooed and won me (as ’twould seem) 
But list to me: In that sweet dream! 
_ Would’st thou eternal happiness attain, And oh! immortals, be wise in your choico— 
And reap a portion of its bliss on earth? Earth’s Fame explodes in ether ecstacies! 
Revere thy birth! Love never dies! 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 240, 


CHAPTER IX. : “Not that way! Not to the mill!” he said, 
“On! ‘how beautiful! It is like fairy land. 3 } following her as she ran along the road. ‘We 
Look! look! that old saw mill perched on the 3 3 can find a far better view from that clump of 
banks! Was ever anything so picturesque?” % hemlocks that grow over the ledge up yonder, 
Notwithstanding the sound of the sleigh-bells, : and the thick green of the trees will shelter you 
Laura’s voice rang out sweet and clear on the $ : S from the wind.” 
frosty air. She half started to her feet among } *«But how are we to get there? The snow is 
the furs, and, seizing on the reins, with one: 3 80 deep, and I can see no sign of a path,” cried 
hand, swerved the horse on one side, with a Laura, stamping her pretty feet up and down 
suddenness that ended in a discordant crash of : on the beaten road. 
the bells, and which left the horse prancing and; “The crust is firm—you will glide over it like 
stamping in the deep snow, while the breath$a fairy. I may break through now and then, 
congealed around his nostrils, and a cloud of? but what of that! Just keep within this belt 
steam rose from his panting sides. $ of trees, apd take a sweep back of that log 
Arnold clenched his teeth to force back the } cabin.” 
imprecation that sprang against them; but the? ‘But that seems a very round-about way, 
young lady saw nothing of this, she still held Mr. Arnold.” 


tight to the reins, and, leaning over the side of? ‘True; but, in the end, we shall find it the 
the sleigh, gazed delightedly on the Falls. ; best one. So trust me as a guide this once.” 


Arnold forced her hand gently from the reins, There was a meaning in his voice that could 
and grasped it hard, while his eyes dwelt on her ; not be gathered from his words—that subtle 
face. ; meaning which penetrates to the heart like the 

How brightly the blood leaped to her cheeks! : 3 perfume of flowers, but is as intangible. She 
How those eyes sparkled! With what a gush turned, with a blush, and, mounting the bank, 
of happiness those red lips parted amid a glow $ followed him across the snow-crust. 
of happy smiles! : They left the road some distance below the 

“Shall we go on?” he said, drawing her to $ ‘ cabin, and made their way along a belt of trees 
his side with a triumphant curve of the lip. : ‘ that sheltered it. There was no window on that 

She drew a quick breath, as he relinquished $ side of the dwelling, a circumstance which Laura 
her hand, but still looked out upon the Falls. did not observe, but which Arnold had taken 

‘No, no. I must look at them nearer. Let ; into his calculations when he selected that route 
us get out and find a view from the saw-mill.” $ to the Falls. 

‘«But it is dangerous. The wind comes howl- “That must be a pretty little home in warm 
ing through the rocks in a tempest. That old $ $ weather,” said Laura, looking toward the house. 
mill is the coldest and most disagreeable place } “The rose bush so full of red berries would 
1 know of this side of Greenland.” 3 cover half the cabin with flowers in the spring 

“Oh! yes, but 1am so warm. Nothing chills ; time. The net-work of brown stalks is a Vir- 
me except a cold heart. There, fling one of § ginia creeper, I suppose; then that great elm 
these robes over the horse and let us go. He drooping over the whole. What a superb tree 
will be glad enough, I dare say, for you have ; Sit is! Really I haven’t seen so much taste since 
driven him like the wind.” we left France. Pray who lives in that cabin, 

Mademoiselle de Montreuil sprang out of the } Mr. Arnold?” 
sleigh as she spoke, laughing as her feet sunk ; «The man who owns the saw-mill, I believe,” 
into the snow where she stood; while Arnold $ answered Arnold, sharply. 
flung a robe over the now shivering horse, with : «And has he so much taste? for really this is 
en; rage, and prepared to follow her. $a rustic paradise.” 
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om is a hard-working, honest man, I sup-; heavy with stalactites that shone like prisms 
pose.” whenever a gleam of sunshine reached them, 
“Ah! but he has a wife, of course, and, it ; chained the rocks together with ropes of crys- 
may be, a daughter. . All this looks like a} Stal. All the broken rocks and sharp ledges 
woman’s work. How I should like to get a3 through which the cataract hurled itself, were 
peep inside that cabin; it must be charming— 3 crested with fleeces of snow and drifts of hail, 
can’t we make some excuse, Mr. Arnold?” ’ which the winds tossed from point to point, 
“TI should not be willing to invent one. Our {and seattered into new forms with every gust. 
New England people are a little shy of stran- : Down these rocks, draping and crowning them, 
gers.” ; hung masses of delicate ice-work, forming ten 
‘Ah! well, then it seems I am to give up my } thousand exquisite designs, which no art ever 
little romance. How beautifully the snow lies ; reached, and no pen can ever describe. Through 
among the hemlock branches! After all, winter ; all this bright tumult the Yantic leaped, in great 
is full of pleasant things.” $ waves of foam and crystal, shooting up whirl- 
Thus she rattled on, forgetting one object the winds of spray with every plunge, which froze 
moment another presented itself, and striving § as it fell a wild storm of brilliants, rattling over 
to cheat the indignant feeling which was all the } the crusted snow, shooting through the ever- 
while burning in her heart against the man who, 3 greens, and clinging to each naked shrub, till a 
at times, seemed to be trifling with her. Thus’ burst of sunshine shone up from the bed of the 
every gentle word, every look of passionate de- fall in faint rainbows and turned them into 
votion-—for he was sparing of looks—created a : drops of flame. 
revolt in her imperative nature. The doubt ; This was the scene upon which Arnold and 
which he left her in was a delight and a tor-$ his companion came with a sudden surprise. It 
ment. ‘is seldom that the elements combine to give a 
At last they came out upon a leége of rocks $ picture so rare as this. The human being who 
that overhung the foot of the Falls. A large } $ sees one in a life-time, may be sure that he has 
white pine swayed and sighed above them, an- } S caught one glimpse of beauty which the here- 
swering back the sweet voices of the water, as § after can hardly surpass. 
ghosts may be supposed to reply when called § $ Both Arnold and his companion were struck 
upon by earthly prayers. The Falls were in} ‘ dumb, and stood there with the pine trees droop- 
full sight, wild as they came from the Creator’s } ing under ten thousand snow wreaths high above 
hands, dashing over rocks, singing through $ them, the hemlocks trembling under their bright 
chasms, and plunging downward with a force ‘load, and the wild voice of the waters, answered 
that made the trees on its margin tremble as ; hoarsely by the saw-mill just in sight. 
with fear. 3 At first Laura grew pale; then the glow came 
Before the late snow there had been a thaw } : back from her heart, and a singular beauty 
in the highlands, and the Yantic was full to Slashed over her face. The scene around her 
overflowing. Thus the rush of its waters took $ was full of inspiration, and out from the depths 
a force and volume almost terrific—a force that 3 of her being came an admiration so deep that, 
even the sharp frost could not chain, though it } > for the instant, her soul rose grandly away 
fringed each rock with jewels, and scattered from its earthliness. She turned and looked at 
beauty everywhere around. Arnold, unconsciously claiming sympathy with 
In the summer time the Yantic cataract was } ; these feelings. He was looking toward the saw- 
beautiful: from the leafy luxuriance of its trees, : : : mill, with a hard, almost bitter expression of 
the profusion of wild blossoms that drank life } the eye that chilled her in an instant. 
from its spray, and the rich fleeces of emerald } > «Have you seen this so often?” she said, with 
moss that clothed its rocks. But, now that the } } a feeling of disappointment. ‘To me the sense 
elms, and oaks, and ash trees were naked from of beauty here becomes almost painful. Use 
root to branch—when the flowers were all dead, ; could never change this, I am sure.” 
and the moss crusted with snow, or jeweled} <I,” said Arnold, starting, ‘I was thinking 
with ice, the power of winter had run riot in ; how harshly that eternal saw grates through all 
the affluence of its beauty. 3 the sweet noises of the water. If some flood 
Around the Falls every shrub and slender} would sweep the mill away, it might be doing 
tree was drooping and alive with fruitage of} good service.” 
ice. Alders, spice-bushes, and long, brown{ ‘Ah! don’t say that!” answered Laura. ‘It 
ferns, seemed budding and blossoming with} is a fine object from this point. One gets an 
diamonds instead of leaves. Wild grape-vines, ; idea of life and industry from it; otherwise this 
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whole scene would seem unnaturally wild. The 
sound is not. sweet certainly, but it suggests 
many noble thoughts. All this vast water- 
power was intended for something more grand 
than beauty; yet, how perfectly the ideal is} 
satisfied here, while the real toils for human 
good down yonder.” 

Arnold laughed, a low, sweet laugh, but still 
it did not melt harmoniously into the anthems 
thrown out by the cataract, and singing under 
the translucent ice traceries, Laura felt the $ 
discord, for all her refined feelings were exceed- 
ingly acute for the time, while his heart was § 
full of bitterness. s 

‘I digl not know that you were a philosopher, } 
sweet lady,”’ he said, at last. 3 

There was a sneer in his voice that irritated 
her. She turned her back to the waterfall, dis- 3 
quieted and half angry. N 

‘*Have we no feeling, no thought, in com- } 
mon?” she murmured, in a sad undertone, 
‘even in a spot so much like heaven as} 
this.” 

His ear was near and gathered up these whis- 
pers as they fell. 

“Yes,” he answered, in tones almost as low, 
‘tone feeling, one thought, else what would life 
be worth.” 

She turned quickly, with the roses all a glow ; 
in her face. But he checked himself on the in- 
stant, adding, ‘‘Friendship has many thoughts, 
and feelings in common.” 

She turned abruptly, and was about to leave } 
the ledge on which they were standing. He } 
checked her with a gentle touch of the hand. 

‘‘Why detain me?” she said, almost with tears } 
in her eyes, ‘I am tired of all these rushing} 
sounds.” ; 

‘‘But I have not told you about this rook | 








to enjoy ahengh to the utmost—that is toni 
existence.” 

‘I can understand this if great results are to 
follow strife—to struggle for outraged rights— 
for freedom, when it is withheld—to protect the 
weak and defend the good; this makes warfare 
glorious—but bloodshed for the sake of. blood- 
shed is terrible.” 

Laura spoke with power; her eye kindled and 
her lips curved grandly. Here was sympathy 
between them at the moment, for both were 
courageous to a fault—she in her moral enthu- 
siasm, he in physical daring. 

«‘ Anything,” said Arnold, bitterly, ‘‘anything 
but measuring tape at a counter, or salt on the 
deck of a vessel; such occupations outrage one’s 
manhood.” 

‘‘Does anything outrage manhood, which is 
not wrong?” said Laura, gently, but with a 
gleam of pride in her face, for Arnold looked a 
hero while he was speaking, and every woman 
loves a spirit of daring in the man she looks up 
to, even if wrongly directed. 

“That depends on the person—I have no 
talent for the drudgery of work or trade, but 
where is the chance for anything else, now-a- 
days? The Indians are all driven back, and 
there is no field of valor left to an American. 
If the country would rise up against our mas- 
ters over sea, there might be hope; but we are 
too busy raising corn, and importing slaves for 
that.” 

‘«But the time may come, must, in the course 
of events,” said Laura; ‘‘this great land cannot 
‘ always remain a colony to England.” 

“Oh! if you should prove a prophetess, as 
well as the most charming ry on earth, 

worship would be too little for you.” 

Laura laughed, drew her hand from his, and 


erowned by the great pine tree that looms} ‘ said, “It was time to look after the horse and 
over us: it has a history which touches the} ‘ sleigh, the story of the Mohegans had made 


imagination. It was from this rock the Mohe- } 
gan Indians leaped into the boiling flood at} 
our feet, rather than fall into the power of the : 
victorious Narragansetts, when the Indian wars 

raged in this neighborhood. A brave ve 


them both too romantic.” ‘ 

By this coquettish movement, the imprudent 
declaration, which seemed constantiy on Ar- 
nold’s lip, was driven back again, and they 
’ began to retrace their step toward the road. As 


were the savages who once held these forests, $ she came in sight of the sleigh; Arnold uttered 
That after all is life; to be the leader of daring § ’ a quick exclamation, and with.a hurried request 
men in forest, or field, I would give up every- that Laura would wait for him, dashed down the 
thing else.” } road, 

“What, everything?” said Laura, flushing } The horse had got tired of waiting in the cold 
warmly. 3 and up to his knees in gnow; he had been tied 

“Yes, everything, and almost everybody,” } to a slender sapling, which grew among the 
replied Arnold, kindling with the fierce animal } brushwoed by the highway; the very frailty of 
courage, that was the redeeming point of his; his bondage, perhaps, tempted him; at any 
character. rate, after stamping the snow about with angry 

“To subdue opinions—to fight—to conquer— ; vehemence, and having shaken the Buffalo robe 
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omiphetely off, nd eigin 4 to pull at at ‘the deter . Amy, with a ‘oni lift of the heed, oben 
tree with a violence that splintered it in the : sprang from the pride within her. 
middle, and left one half dangling to the: But you tremble so, pawvre enfant.” 
halter. } “It is with the cold, then.” 

Thus free, away went the spirited animal,: ‘Ah! yes, the wind does rage down this 
sweeping the cutter after him into the road, ‘ hollow, like a tiger—and the Falls, how plainly 
down which he dashed, homeward bound, with ; we can hear them roar. Can I see them from 
a tumult of bells, that made the cold air ring { that opening in the boards?” 
again. : Amy bent her head, the mention of Arnold’s 

Leonard heard the noise as he was setting his : name had taken away her speech once more. 
saw for its sixth journey down the great pine ; Laura was vexed by this coldness, and with 
log it was converting into boards, and calling to ; an impatient sweep of her person moved on. A 
Amy, that he would be back in a minute, if} : single step brought her in contact with the saw, 
she would watch the mill, away he went, full } which was steadily eating its way through the 
run, after the horse. spine log. She darted aside, gave a frightened 

Laura watched the chase a moment, laughing : leap, and landed on a loose plank, where she 
cheerily, at the strife of speed between the : made a wild effort to recover herself; but with 
horse and its master, then she began to feel the ; the next movement, one end of the plank sprang 
cutting wind, and looked around for shelter. ; ‘ upward, tearing a chasm in the floor, through 
The saw mill stood temptingly near; she had ‘ which she was hurled with a shrick, that rose 
been crazy to visit it from the first—a splendid } sharp and loud above the roar of the cataract 
view of the Fall would be obtained from one ; and the rasp of the saw. 
end, which looked up the stream. The moment : > A blow upon the heart had petrified Amy, a 
was opportune, one glimpse at the cataract from 3 ory for help gave back all her powers. Her first 
a distance would satisfy her entirely. 3 effort was to stop the saw, and the rush of 

She turned, with the first thought, seized hold ; : water; she had seen her father do it a hundred 
of a young spruce tree, slid down the crusted ° times, but would her strength avail? another 
bank, with a merry laugh, and leaping across ory, faint and smothered, gave her a power 
some loose rocks, landed in the saw mill— ; almost superhuman. It was wonderful to sec 
landed face to face with Amy Leonard, who ; the great saw obeying the force of those small 
turned white as death, and shrunk back at the { hands, give up its bite on the wood and sink into 
approach of this brilliant stranger. She knew $ helplessness. With almost superhuman strength 
the face—knew the flow of that white ostrich $ she had chained the waters, and now the shrieks 
feather at once, and her Whole being shrunk } 3 rose sharp and fast from the abyss beneath. 
and quivered, with a feeling so much more ; : She fell upon her knees by the chasm, through 
keen than she had ever known before, that it { which the stranger had fallen, and, clinging to 
was accompanied with a terrible dread. ‘the rough boards, looked down, searching the 

“‘Pardonne, ma belle—that is, I beg to be deep for some trace of the human life, sinking 
excused for this rude entrance, young lady. I}and pleading there. The water rose high and 
did not know that any one was here.” S dark under the mill, pouring with destructive 
4Amy lifted her eyes to the bright face, with a ; force through the sluiceway, and crushing the 
sort of terror. She parted her lips to speak, § blocks of ice between the huge logs that floated 
but no words came; then she turned, anxious } there. * 
to escape any where, or in any way. , Amy-saw the strange girl clinging desperately 

Laura mistook this emotion, which held the ‘ to the end of a great sodden log, which swayed 
poor girl a slave beneath her eyes, and said ; in the current, and sunk under her weight with 
with an air of graceful deprecation, ‘terrible threats of death. Even in the dark 

“Ah! I understand, you dislike my broken ‘and through the blinding water, those wild 
English, when I, vain thing, fancy it so perfect; { eyes looked up pleading for help. 
or, perhaps, I frightened you by that wild leap. : Amy stood up, uttered one cry for help, and 
It was the spruce tree springing back, that sent ; grasping the firm edge of a plank, flung herself 
me off like an arrow. Ah, machere petite, don’t :down the abyss. With a lithe effort of the 
be afraid of me, I am so harmless, like a bird : limbs, she sprang to a cross beam, wreathed 
in the woods; and you see I must stay some- { one arm around it, and dropped to a log against 
where till Monsieur, I mean Mr. Arnold, brings ; that to which Laura clung. It knocked and 
back his horse.” ‘jarred fearfully, threatening every instant to 

“T am not afraid—not in the least,” said Sroll over in the water; on to this uncertain 
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support the young girl swung herself. The dive $ which tore the French girl out from the water, 
den bark gave way beneath her feet, and fell in $ : and left Amy struggling alone. - She felt it, 
black patches to the water. Besides this, ice } even in the agonies of death, The chill of that 
had gathered over the log, and treacherously desertion struck to her heart colder than the 
betrayed every effort to support herself. She } ice that beat against it. Clinging to the splint- 
flung herself upon her face, clinging to the log : ered end of a log, against which she had drifted, 
with one arm, and throwing the other blindly § $ consciousness grew keen within her. She knew 
out, calling for Laura to seize upon it without § § that, somehow, Arnold, her husband, was climb- 
fear. No answer came; nothing but a gurgle of $ : ing upward through the wetted timbers, bearing 
the waters, and then a rushing plunge of the ; her rival away to safety, while she was left 
log to which the wretched girl had held. Still behind, freezing to death. He wished her to 
Amy clung to the log with her limbs, and die—for that he had left her. She must sink 
stretched farther and farther over the waters, 3 there and be swept under the logs, through the 
striking out wildly, and shaking the blinding ; whirling drift wood—away into eternal dark- 
drops from her eyes. Something floated against : ness; while they mounted to life and light. Be 
her hand, she clutched it with a sob of joy. It} itso. Her freezing fingers lost their hold on the 
was the ostrich plume, and the pink bonnet, a : wood, her very soul grewcold. She felt a great 
wet mass that shrunk to nothing in her grasp. ¢ rushing of waters over her head, and then, 
Then her hand became entangled in another above all a hoarse shout, ‘‘My child! my child! 
substance, that weltered up from the blackness } Amy! Amy!” 
like seaweed in a tempest; she knew that it was Down through the broken floor—down to the 
human hair; that the girl had sunk and was } sweeping logs into the black waters—Joshua 
rising to the surface. A moment and she would § Leonard plunged, dove, rose again and made 
be gone forever. S another swoop under the timbers, huddled 
Amy half lifted herself from the log, wound : together by the current, searching madly for 
her hands in the floating hair, and cried out for § his child—the brave young creatures that had 
ihe young creature to seize upon her, and climb § * been swept away before his eyes. 
up the log, it was large, and might hold them 3 : He was gone a long, long time—an eternity— 
both till help came. ° if any loving heart had looked on—a minute in 
Laura evidently heard, for a white arm started § the silence of that lonely place. At length he 
up from the water, and wound itself around $ came up between two huge logs; beating the 
Amy’s neck, clinging there with such mad $ : water with one arm, and holding her to his 
frenzy, that the noble girl was half dragged : : breast with the other. He was a powerful man, 
into the flood, where the other struggled fur} and seizing on the slippery logs, turned them 
her life. Higher and higher that white wild $ into staves, and crowding them close together, 
face was lifted from the water, till it rose close } strode over the uncertain bridge so quickly, 
to the other, so close that Amy felt the icy rain} that there was no time for danger, till he 
from those tresses dripping over her in streams. : roached some projecting timbers, and climbing 
But blinded, weak and chilled as she was, the { up them, came out in the upper mill. 
brave girl felt her strength giving way. Inch} No one was there; Arnold had carried Laura 
by inch she was dragged into the water, spite N into the cabin, and Mrs. Leonard, all uncon- 
of her courage, spite of the desperation with : scious of her child’s danger, was striving to 
which she clung to a support that began to § free her from the heavy garments that still 
dip and turn under its increased burden. * clung around her. While she was stooping 
Laura made an agonized effort to save her-$ kindly over the helpless girl, the cabin door 
self, the log gave a plunge, and rose with half $ ° flew open, and Leonard came in, with Amy 
its bark stripped off. Both girls were strug- § : held tightly to his broad chest. 
gling in the deep, groping out for the loose g Mrs. Leonard started up, left Laura prostrate 
bark, catching at the logs, and uttering choked § on the floor, with her head resting on Arnold’s 
screams that cut horribly through the gusts of ; knee, and went to the help of her own child. 
wind wailing around the old mill. They sunk § $ “Oh! Amy! Amy! how did this come about?” 
once and rose again clinging together; both wild 3 she cried, while the tears rained down her face. 
faces blinded by the long tresses of the French $ «You in danger in the water, and I staying here 
girl; freezing in each other’s arms. Again the $ with her! Oh! Joshua, Joshua, I did not know 
current seized upon them, but a rush of foot- 3 3 it! I did not know it!” 
steps shook the boards over head, and down: ‘Get some blankets hot—don’t wait to ery!” 
through the opening leaped a human form,‘ ‘But she is dead—her face is cold as snow!” 
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‘No, her heart beats against mine—a weak § as that bestowed on her own child, hoping, with 
flutter, but it is life!” said Leonard, while great ’ tears in her eyes, that life might not be quite 
tears of thankfulness stole down his face. ‘I < gone. 
felt it in the saw-mill—it beats yet. Thank § % At last the bed was ready, and those young 
God she is alive!” N ’ creatures were laid within it, side by side, lov- 

Arnold looked up harshly, as the old man} ingly as if they had been sisters. Joshua 
thanked God for his child. Had he really { Leonard heaped wood on the fire, muttering 
wished her to die? One would think so from } thankful prayers all the time; but Arnold grew 
his face, and from the sharp bitterness with § $ restless when he saw the two girls lying there, 
which he spoke. 3 ¥ so close together, and began pacing the floor 

“And must this poor lady be left to die be-$ with abrupt strides, as if there was bitterness 
cause your daughter has got hurt?” he said. somewhere in his heart that required motion. 

Amy heard the words, and moaned on her} ‘Has she moved yet? Has she opened her 
father’s bosom. s eyes?” he demanded, with a degree of impa- 

“God forgive me!’ cried Mrs. Leonard, I dieape that amounted to imperiousness, as Mrs. 
stricken in her conscience; ‘‘but blood is: Leonard came from the bed with a brighter face 
thicker than water, and she is our only child.” 3 


Ss 
‘ 


$ than she had worn yet. 

“‘Yes, but, nevertheless, we should not forget ; “Yes, she opened her eyes, and—and whis- 
the stranger within our gates,” said Joshua, ; pered something. I am almost sure it was 
looking compassionately on the insensible ; mother that she said.” 

French girl; for the moaning voice of his child} Arnold turned away impatiently; then looked 
had reassured him, and his good heart was} ; back, and, suppressing some word that had 
broad enough for more than her, now that his § sprung to his lip, said, 

worst fears were over. $ “I was speaking of the young lady, Mrs. 

‘Here, undress the poor lady, mother, while : Leonard.” 

I heat some blankets to wrap them in.” : ‘And forgot to care whether Amy lived or 

“Give her to me,” said the good housewife, } died? I’m very much obliged, Mr. Arnold. If 
busying herself about the French girl, but 3 anybody had told me this a year ago, I shouldn’t 
still casting anxious looks at her own child. ; a believed it; no, not if it had been the minister 
“There now, father, bring out the warming- himself.” 
pan—heap it with red-hot coals. Never mind § Arnold turned pale, and then flushed angrily. 
scorching the sheets—sprinkle a handful of ; “The young lady is under my care, Mrs. 
brown sugar over them, and let Ben Arnold} Leonard. I am responsible for her safety; 
warm the bed in that room, wate you heat the though, heaven knows, I had no idea of her 
blankets to wrap them up-in.’ § going down to that rickety old mill, and would 

While the good woman spoke, she was taking } have prevented it at any cost. But the chances 
off Laura’s cloak and over-garments, wringing } and her own obstinacy have been against me, 
the ice as it melted from her hair, and strove to : ever since we started from home. Then that 
force her heart into the work; though it would; infernal horse must break loose, and force me 
go where nature sent it, spite of her husband’s} to leave her when her imagination was all be- 
commands. Nay, I fear that she surreptitiously : wildered and her pride aroused; but how she 
left the stranger, when the two men were safely } came into that water-trap, I cannot imagine, 
shut up in the bed-room, and took off Amy’s; unless your precious daughter, who was evi- 
wet garments first, bestowing a burst of tears § dently in the mill, enticed her.” 
and pitying kisses on her pale face and arms,} The last part of this speech was muttered in 
as she rolled her in the hot blankets, and flung San undertone, and after Mrs. Leonard had en- 
the warmest comforter over her. : ¢ tered the bed-room, in answer to a low voice 

Then, smitten with a sense of her own selfish- § that called. 
ness, she returned to the stranger, sufficiently } “Mother,” said the voice, ‘‘she has moved a 
reassured to take considerable interest in the } little. She is beginning to breathe. I have 
gold chain which she removed from her neck, } had her hand between both mine. See if it 
and to remark the embroidery with which the } if isn’t growing warmer.’ 
delicate linen was enriched, with a wonder that } Mrs. Leonard put her hand under the bed- 
approached condemnation. But when she saw } clothes, and laid it on the French girl’s heart. 
how cold and marble-like was the form beneath, ; It fluttered against her palm, growing stronger 
her good heart rose again, and she wrapped the } with each beat. 


helpless girl up with motherly tenderness, gentle } “Yes, yes, Amy, she’s getting warm, sure 
7 
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enough. There now, did you ever? her eyes} and trembling. Then Arnold spoke in English, 
are wide open, and she is trying to speak.” $and made a commonplace inquiry about Amy’s 

A low sigh came from Amy’s side of the bed, 3} health, as if the peril had been only for Laura. 
and, turning her face on the pillow, she began } But the French girl seemed now made aware, 
to ery, but so noiselessly, that no one heard ; for the first time, that some one shared her bed, 
her. and with this knowledge came a clear memory 

The French girl did not speak, but her eyes ; of what had passed. 
wandered around the room, as if searching for “Ah! yes, there was another—a sweet girl— 
some person. but for her I should not have lived till you 

Arnold was in the next room, but his tread, ; came, Arnold. She threw herself into that 
as he moved up and down, could be plainly 3 frightful abyss of her own accord. It was her 
heard. hand that held me up. I sunk, sunk, sunk, 

‘Who is that?” she whispered with a struggle. § dragging her with me.. But you saved her also. 

‘‘No one who will disturb you,” said Mrs. } How good—how grand of you! Ah! never in 
Leonard, whose heart, from some mysterious 3 in my life shall I forget that little peasant girl, 
cause, began to rise against the poor girl. with her modesty and her courage. If she asks 

‘But I know it is his step,”? murmured the } my life I shall give it to her twice over, for she 
dreaming girl, “I know it is his step,” and, as 3 is brave and beautiful like an angel.” 
if this certainty composed her, she dropped off ‘‘She speaks of you, Amy Leonard?” said, or 
into sleep, almost smiling. rather inquired, Arnold, looking down at the 

Amy listened, and shrunk away farther} young creature. ‘She says that you saved her 
and farther toward the verge of the bed. $ life.” 

By-and-by Arnold’s step approached the door,$ Amy felt herself flush under these praises, 
and paused there. Then the chill came over } cold as her heart was. 

that delicate frame once more, and she began ‘*T—I wanted to die,” was the pathetic an- 
to shiver; for the remembrance that she had $ swer, given with a settled mournfulness that 
been left to die in the water fell sharply upon ; touched even him to whom she had become « 
her, and she wondered why God had permitted } burden and annoyance. 

her to live when life was such pain. > «You certainly were very near your wish,” 

The step aroused Laura again. She put up } he said, turning his eyes away. 
her hand, pulled the blankets down from her$ ‘And this is my benefactress,” said Laura, 
face, and strove to lift her head, but life was $ in English, turning on her pillow with difficulty. 
not strong enough in her for that; she only; “It was you that saved my life. What can I 
made a feeble movement, which left a smile on ; 3 say to you? . How can I even thank you? Qh! 
her lips, for she felt that he was drawing near ; 3 Sif my heart could speak—that heart which 
the bed. $ would be frozen under the water but for your 

Arnold addressed her, for the first time, in} brave help! Oh! how I will love you forever 
very broken and imperfect French—so imper- } ; and ever! I have been twice saved: by you, 
fect, that she would have smiled at another } and then by him. Poor child! how it trembles! 
time; but now it was the sweetest sound on ; So weak, and yet so strong! So timid, and still 
earth, and her fine eyes opened wide, express- ‘ ; so brave! She is not the pretty girl I thought 
ing the satisfaction she had no strength to utter ’ her, os an angel who held me up till you 
in words. came.’ 

“Tell me—oh! tell me,” he said, ‘that you} Laura stole an arm over Amy as she spoke 
are better—that no serious harm will come from thus, from the depths of her grateful heart, and 
this, or I shall ted frantic with self-reproach!” } would have kissed her, but the poor girl turned 

“You saved me,” murmured Laura, reaching } away with a heavy sigh, and closed her eyes to 
forth her hand, from which the purple tint had } conceal the tears that forced themselves through 
almost faded. He took the hand in his, and athe lashes. Then Laura, too, was exhausted, 
smile of ineffable happiness stole over her face. } and fell back into silence. 

“Every time I breathe, it will bea joy, because} Directly Mrs. Leonard came in from the fire, 
life is now doubly blessed,” she said, with a $ with a bowl of warm bread and milk in each 
sweet burst of gratitude. ‘hand. Seeing Arnold near the bed, her sense 

Amy could not understand the words, for they } of decorum instantly took the alarm, and, set- 
were spoken in French; but the pathos and } ; : ting the bowls upon a little table, she told him 
sweetness of that voice penetrated to her heart $ ‘ plumply that he had better go home and let his 


like poison. She lay still, holding her breath, ! mother know, as there wasn’t any sort of use 
- 
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in his staying there, just to keep the poor gals ; those that would force themselves through her 
awake when they ought to be warm and asleep. $ § curling lashes. She was grateful, too, for all 
That was her opinion, and she asked nothing : : her mother’s fondness, and made an effort to 
for giving it, good as it was. $ grow strong. 

Arnold replied that he had not intended to go § $ «Yes, mother, give me what you like, I want 
home without the young lady, as her brother $ $no better doctor than you are,” she said, fold- 
would be greatly terrified. He thought, even $ ing one arm over her mother’s neck. 
then, that her clothes would be dry in a short } : Mrs. Leonard gave the sweet face, on her 
time, and she might be well enough to return to $ ‘ bosom, half a dozen’ kisses, without stopping. 
his father’s house before dark. ; ‘Then she brought the bowl of milk; and Amy 

That Mrs. Leonard proclaimed impossible; 3 ‘forced herself to eat a few mouthfuls, which 
and when he saw how completely Laura was 3 S brought a glow of strength with them, that 
exhausted by the conversation, which had } delighted the mother beyond expression. 
seemed so slight to him, the young man wns: Amy turned her eyes on the stranger that so 
constrained to give way, and, much against his { unexpectedly shared her bed, when convinced 
will, drove off, cursing the accident that had} that Laura was asleep, she drew her mother’s 
thrown those two females so close together. ? head softly down to her mouth. 

When he was gone, Mrs. Leonard sat down 3 ‘Mother, are you sure that she is asleep?” 
by the bed with motherly kindness which Laura} Mrs. Leonard, who kept her eyes fixed on the 
felt to the core of her heart, and fed her with : 3 3 sleeping face, nodded and whispered, ‘‘ Yes!” 
warm milk, as if she had been a child; while | “‘Then let me go to my own bed, before any 
Amy turned away her face and pretended to} one comes. I cannot breathe here.” 
sleep, for she felt sure that a word or motion § ‘Well, finish the bowl of milk and you 
would set the tears flowing beyond her control. ; shall.” 

When Mrs. Leonard had attended to her? Amy took the bowl between her two hands, 
guest, she went round to Amy, saw how the ? and drained it, leaving only a sediment of white 
drops were swelling under those eyelids, and, } bread in the bottom. 
with gentle fondness, attempted to soothe her. : “‘That’s a good girl. Now put one arm—no, 

“There now, daughter, take a spoonful of the : 8 both arms round mother’s neck, and she’ll soon 
warm milk. Father has gone down to Norwich $ $ S get you up stairs. Dear me, how like old times 
for the doctor; but, love, mar is worth a dozen {it seems, when you was a baby, Amy,” she 
doctors, any day, isn’t she? Well, well, never : continued, lifting the slight form in her arms, 
mind! Just lay your head agin me, and cry it and striving to appear as if the weight were 
out, if you feel like it,” she whispered, caress- N nothing, ‘I’ve got a hull chest full of blankets, 
ing the head she had lifted to her bosom. “If heating before the fire, so I’ll just pile them 
it isn’t enough to make any person histericky § over you, for it’s cold up there, and I wouldn't 
to be in the ice water under a saw-mill on a day § ‘ think of letting you get out of this warm nest, 
like this, I don’t know what is. I declare your 3 $ only it don’t seem to agree with you; then you 
par was almost froze with one dive, and trem- $ 3 shall have a wine glass full of cherry bitters, 
bled all over when I gave him his dry clothes. : that ll make you sleep like a top, and who 
It was a mercy this trouble didn’t come on Sun- } cares whether the doctor comes or not? I’m’ 
day, or his go-to-meeting suit would a been , sure I don’t.” 
ruined tea-totally. He's got it on to-day—no{ Thus talking half to amuse her daughter, 
help for it, any how, for the others was drip- ‘ half because she loved it, the good woman 
ping. Then about this young lady’s things, Secarried Amy across the next room, and after 
it really is dreadful, such fine velvet and broad- 3 mounting to the garret, with some difficulty, 
cloth as her cloak is made on, and her frock—silk } laid her in her own bed, sitting down to rest 
as thick as a board—they’re a hanging before , herself after the effort, for, with all her kindly 
the fire, and sending up steam like a dozen tea- } imagination, she could not lift the girl with so 
kettles. Now, Amy dear, don’t you think you} much ease as she had done nineteen years 
could just take a spoonful of the milk? - This is : before, 
wheaten bread in it, white as snow. Come, } ‘*Mother,” said Amy, “do you think—did you 
come, just swaller one mouthful.” $ see them together? Do you think—he, he ? 





Mrs. Leonard was not an artful woman, far: The good woman kept her eyes turned reso- 
from it, but her long speech had a sort of tender : lutely to the little window, which lighted one 
deception in it which soothed poor Amy—gave $ gable of the cabin. For the world, she would 
her time to choke back her tears, and wipe away ? not have disturbed that young creature with a 





316 THE RULING PASSION. 
look. She did not understand all, kind soul, ; must be well. When he said those cruel things 
but enough to bring her native womanliness } it was to try, 1f, under all circumstances, she 
uppermost. Before the poor child could com- { could be faithful to his secret. What if she had 
plete her faltering question, she took it up. spoken to the French girl, and given voice to 
‘¢*Do I think Ben Arnold cares for her? Not} the wild appeal that burned in her when the 
a bit; she’s a bird with fine feathers, and he ; girl appeared so suddenly in the saw-mill! That 
always was for show, but as for the rest there’s ‘ would have exasperated him beyond remedy. 
nothing in it. There’s something wrong about ;} She thanked God that she had been saved from 
him, Amy; but it isn’t that.” S this temptation, more fervently than she had 
“Oh! mother, you think this, and I was so ; yet thanked him for her life. 
near upbraiding her. When she came dashing} Mrs. Leonard sat and watched the changes of 
down to the mill, with all that finery fluttering } her countenance, as the pain cleared from it, 
in the wind, it seemed as if she wanted to insult $ and the gentle tranquillity of weakness settled 
me.” $ upon her. Still Amy could not sink to sleep, for 
‘‘Pooh! nonsense, Amy! why with all her ; minor troubles came when the great idea was 
silks and ribbons, she isn’t half as handsome as } Swept away. 
my own daughter, and without ’em, look at her ‘Mother, dear, did I treat her harshly ?” 
now!” 3 “Harshly, no!—what on earth can you mean 
‘Oh! but, mother with all that beautiful} by such a question?” 
hair, and those eyes?” 3 “T turned my face away twice, and would net 
‘‘Just as if you hadn’t beautiful hair, and : give her my hand, when she reached for it.’ 


N 


eyes worth a dozen of hers—don’t talk to me!’"} ‘Well, what of that, lips and hands belong 
Amy was comforted spite of herself. Her ; to the owner, according to my idea; there was 
mother’s positive belief found a willing con- } no harm in not kissing a person you had never 
vert. Then she remembered what he had said } seen but once in your life.” 
to her only a few nights before, how he had left > «Still I am sorry, mother.” 
her to perish in the water while she was saved.; ‘Well, well, we can make it up, to-morrow; 
‘«But, mother, he saved her, and I was left, I} now go to sleep, or, at any rate, lie still. The 
shall never forget it, never! never! to my dying ; doctor will be here right off, now.” 
day.” 3 Amy started up in bed, ‘‘I don’t want to see 
‘Well, I never did see such an unreasonable $ 8 i any doctor, mother, don’t serid him up here, if 
girl, how was he to pick and choose, up to his } ; you please; I’m not sick, you know, only a little 
neck in water? just as if he wouldn’t take the $ * chilled and weak. I'll take the cherry bitters, 
first that came, and off with her! besides, I dare : anything you give me, but don’t let the doctor 
say, she screamed ten times where you did ? come near this room.” 
once—just one of the screechy sort, I'll be ; Mrs. Leonard looked about the garret with 
bound. Now what on earth are you thinking ‘the keen scrutiny of a housewife whose repu- 
of, he couldn’t drag out two at once, could he? S tation was in question. 
Besides, I should like to see Joshua Leonard: ‘It seems to me that everything is in its 
stand by while any one saved his child. I’m : place, Amy; and the room looks as well as a 
astonished at your unreasonableness, Amy, and } cabin can be expected to. Yet if you’re ashamed 
if you wasn’t sick, and out of sorts every way, : of it, why then——” 
I shouldn’t know what to think about it.” é “Oh! it isn’t that, mother, only I hate medi- 
Now there never was a creature so thankful to ; cine, and don’t need any. So just promise that 
be scolded and rebuked for unreasonableness, as } he shan’t come up here, to spoil all that you 
Amy Leonard proved on that occasion. All her : have done.” 
mother’s soothing had failed to cheer her half $ There was no resisting this subtle flattery. 
so much as this little outburst of maternal dis- } If Mrs. Leonard had a weakness beside that of 
approbation, for it half persuaded her reason, $ promiscuous talking about nothing, it was that 
while the heart remained quiescent in its fears. { of believing herself a family physician of the 
But for the secret which she was forbidden to 3 first order. That this belief was not altogether 
confide to any one—most of all, to either of her : unfounded, the general good health of her 
parents, she might have been tranquilized; as $ family testified; so she gave her daughter the 
it was, the pain was still at her heart, but a required promise, without more contest; and 
vague hope seized upon her, that all might yet ; went down stairs after the cherry bitters, which 
be right. If he did not love another, and of} was the crowning glory of her medicine cup- 
that, Mrs. Leonard seemed entirely confident, all 3 board. 





WE'RE GROWING OLD.—THE MOTHER’S LAMENT. 

low was a ete when she went ihiein, 3 Waves, in which vn seemed again anigaling, 
but nothing could withhold Mrs. Leonard from $ kept her restless. If she closed her eyes, it was 
tempting her also with the cordial, so she made 3 to feel herself plunging down, down, into a gulf 
a tumult among the bottles and glasses, that 3 of waters, in which huge black logs were float- 
soon aroused the stranger from her slumbers; 3 ing like monsters ready to devour her. Then 
then, with a little extra bustle, and some conse- ; she dreamed of Arnold—a strange weird dream 
quential smiles, she came forward with a bottle 3 —that made her moan and weep in the midst of 
in one hand, which she emptied very slowly ; her slumbers. She thought that he, instead of 
into a tall, slender glass, which she held in the } her mother, held the blood-red potion and tall 
other. wine glass at her bedside; she saw by his face, 

“Take this,” she said, smiling blandly, ‘it $ and knew in her heart, that there was poison in 
will make you sleep like a top; I never knew it 3 the liquid, and that he wished her to drink it 
fail, when a person was worried out, in my3and die. Still she was determined to drain the 
whole life, I’m just a carrying some up to 3 glass: when death came from his hands she 
Amy. She was afraid of crowding you, so I$ would not reject it. But all at once a little 
took her up stairs. Come, just let me lift your } child—an angel child—floated down from some 
head a little. There, now, take a good swaller, } invisible place in the room, and spread its 
it'll make the blood tingle, I can tell you.” wings, delicate as star beams, over the glass. 

Laura drank the ruby liquid with docility, § Reach forth her hand, or struggle as she would, 
murmured that she hoped Amy was better, and} there was the angel child, guarding the cup 
sunk to rest again, yielding heavily to the ex- S with his wings, and she could not drink, even to 
haustion that oppressed her. please him. 

Amy only slept in snatches. A thought that From this dream she awoke with a wild start, 
the doctor might come up to her room, when for there was a sound of bells stopping sud- 
she was asleep, spite of her mother’s promise, } denly before the house: and the tramp of feet 
kept her restless. Then the sound of the water- } on the door step made her tremble. 
fall, reminding her of the tumultuous rush of ° (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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WE’RE GROWING OLD. 


BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


The heart’s deep love, the dearest, fondest token 
That all within is still untouched—the same. 


Wr’RE growing old—Time’s busy, tireless finger 
Writes well the story of life’s fleeting day; 
In vain at some bright point we seek to linger; 


Th ish; 
In vain some cherished joy invites our stay. 0 cater maz dpcay, the form, say longue; 


The inner still preserve a perfect whole; 
Disease may rack the body—all its anguish 
Can bring no death-chill to the human soul. 


The form may bend with years—the locks may whiten— 
The brow be wrinkled and the eye grow dim— 
The smile be faded that was wont to brighten, 


We’ 7“ ‘ 
Cretsbling with age, and polaiod every limb; e’re growing old—with cheerful, kindly greeting 


We bid age welcome, with its weakness all, 
Since, on the heart with warm affection beating, 
Its blighting, wasting influence cannot fall. 


And yet, the spirit all unbowed, unbroken— 
All filled with vigor, filled with life, remain— 
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THE MOTHER’S LAMENT. 


BY M. 8. MAITLAND. 


Lost! lost! my beautiful ones! 

Ah! never more will the ringing tones 

Of merry laughter and childish glee 

Fall on my ear with their melody. 

My heart is withered, broken and crushed, 
And life’s bright hopes are—ashes and dust. 


When my darling ones were snatched away. 
A few short years had they been my pride, 
And then they bowed their heads and died. 


Sadly I gaze on their little bed, 

And my heart is heavy with tears unshed; 
I fondle each worn and broken toy 

That once gave their infant hearts such joy; 
And I long to lay my aching head 

*Neath the sod that covers my early dead. 


Lonely I sit in the vacant room, 
Where the sun went down in Wintry gloom, 
On that dark and cold December day, 
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ANGEL SUSIE: 


BY MARY AMES ATKINS. 


“ And a little child shall lead them.” 


A sounp of suppressed grief filled, with a; gloomy future upon her little one, and, with 
deep sense of sadness, a little room, whose } a smile that mocked her hidden feelings, played 
or either way,-one felt, by reaching out ; with the golden threads again, and even tried 
their arms, they could almost touch, and won-;to voice a tune that Susie, when well, had 
dered if their fingers would really go through } always claimed at night. But all efforts, at the 
the narrow, solitary window, if they should S last, died away in the gush of tears. 
judge the dimensions in that simple and easy; So often, in the drama of life, does melody 
manner. give place to wailing! 

A diminutive cot in one corner seemed to; ‘What makes you cry so? Do you feel worse 
take by far too large a share of the little } because Susie does?” 
room, and left scant space for one to move in} ‘Yes, darling.” 
outside. The quilt was very white that lay: ‘Then do take all this pain away.” 
upon the unpretending cot, but not whiter than: ‘If I could,” thought the mother, feeling in 
the ea ee “em verse game upon it. ; that moment, perhaps more than ever before, 

“Is my darling better?” asked a watcher, ? how weak she was—how weak, when such a 
noticing a momentary lull in the paroxysms of 3 mighty will to do struggled within! “If I 
sgh we say slaals : vee 8 rok sm in very helplessness. 

amma!” was uttered feebly in reply, while ; nd, in deep trouble, when wave after wave 
a pair of soft, baby eyes turned lovingly, oa re- ; of despair rushes over the soul, who does not 
proachfully, upon the poor woman, whose eager : feel weak? Who does not see the need of a 
gaze through blinding tears told a tale of de-: saving power we cannot behold, yet know 
spairing hope and culminating fear. exists? 

“Oh! Father,” she cried, clasping her hands, And then, if but perfect trust is born, how 
and raising her streaming eyes to heaven, ‘give $ narrow and easily spanned seems our bridge of 
her peace!” ‘ sighs! 

“You don’t love me, mamma!” interrupted; ‘‘You don’t make me well! Nobody makes 
the sufferer. : me well!” moaned Susie, again going into 

“T do! I do!” and a gentle hand smoothed : yererynee of such intense suffering, that her 
the tangled locks that lay like threads of sun- ; mother’s groans were almost as dreadful to 
shine on the pillow. * 3 hear. 

‘But you let me ache, mamma!” ‘‘ Will nothing help her ?” sobbed the wretched 

“God knows I would hinder it, if I could! $ mother. 

She blames me when I would give my life to ‘*Yes,”? seemed to answer an inward sense. 
bring her peace and health!’ “T know what you mean, but I cannot bear 

“Do you love your little Susie still?” ; it,” she cried, in reply, as if an audible and 

“Do I? So much, my precious child, that I} human tongue had spoken to her. ‘I cannot 
cannot even measure it! My child!” } bear it!” and she cowered within herself. 

And the mother, in her agony, dared ques-: The door opened to admit a neighbor, whose 
tion a higher right than hers to that little being, } coarse air, mean dress, and horny hands, ihowel 
whose spirit-wings were fast unfurling to bear her to be an inch or two lower in the social 
it to the eternal shore away from her—from § scale than the poor mourner at the bedside. 
her. She seemed to see it all, as she gazed ; But how sweet her voice, as she asks, 
appalled into the picture. ‘How is the little one?” 

“Don’t, mamma, look that way, it frightens ; Tears, audible and endless, answered the 
me! Look at me, pretty mamma! Smooth my } speaker, who approached the bedside with steps 
- ivi 98 shy a premery 68. [aes as thought, and, laying her hand upon 

will. will, darling,” and the sore- } the bowed head, murmured, 
hearted mother turned her gaze from the} ‘There is one who wounds to heal.” 
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‘¢But this my all,” came through heavy sobs. ; 
“Think of the glorious rest in waiting for § 
suffering Susie!” 
' «J shall be alone—all alone! 
And the grief-racked mother turned angrily ; 
from her comforter. 8 
“Alone? Not so, not so! My child who left } 
me twenty-five years ago, seems nearer to me § 
now than when oe earthly presence filled my § : 
house with joy.” 
And the horny hand, in its tender stroking } 
of those damp locks, felt soft as the softest § 
velvet. : 
“Can grief become thus tempered?” asked } 
the young mother, lifting her eyes to those of 3 
her friend, wherein the light of faith burned ; 
clear and steadfast. 3 
‘‘He holds the mourner’s heart in the hollow 
of his hand,” was the reply. 3 
‘*But my one ewe lamb!” pleaded the mother, § 
who, the next moment, bending, frantically over 
the little sufferer, cried, ‘‘My child! would God : 
I could die for thee!” : 
The kind neighbor thought of the hard lot of} 
the orphan. But she did not speak, for she } 
knew how far beyond control were the feelings 3 
of the mourner, who could realize nothing, but : 
that her one ewe lamb was soon to lie down 3 
sleeping in the fold of the eternal. 
“Mamma,” said Susie, suddenly poosining | 


he N 


still, and free from pain, ‘‘mamma, tell papa I 3 


love him. Give him my cornelian heart, and ¢ 
ask him, when he feels like doing wicked things, § 


s 


to look at it, and think if Susie could see him $ 


then, she’d cry about it. Tell him, he must try : 
to be good all the time, and not leave you alone ; § 
so much!’ And Susie paused, exhausted. 3 

“Oh! child, child!” cried her mother, as if 


“Is my Susie gone?” whispered the poor 
mourner. 

‘‘He giveth his beloved sleep,”’ replied the 
‘neighbor, who laid a friendly hand upon the 
form so still, and white, and beautiful. 

“‘T will robe my darling for the grave,” said 
the mother, gathering with superhuman effort 
strength for the office. 

‘*You cannot stand it!” 

“TI must—no other hands must touch her!” 

‘‘How beautiful!” said Mrs. Findlaye, the 
kind neighbor, when all was done. 

“She was always beautiful. If he should 
come in now, perhaps og 

4‘The prayer of the righteous availeth much.” 

“I do not know anything about them, Mrs. 
Findlaye! I only know that she was not saved 
to me!” interrupted the mourner, rising and 
pacing the floor. 

‘“‘His steps are mysterious, yet, through all, 


” 


¢ merciful.” 


It will drive me mad 


hh 


“Don’t say merciful! 
to hear you say that mercy made me childless! 

Mrs. Findlaye did not attempt an answer, but 
had instant resource to prayer, unspoken and 
deep. Then, she audibily invoked resignation 
and faith for the bereaved ones. 

A heavy step on the entry below; its uncer- 
tain progress over the creaking stairs; a loud 
oath at the darkness now disturbed the feeling 
in the room of death. 

The door opened. 

“Charles!” With this the mourner threw her- 
self upon the man’s breast, and burst into fresh 
lamentations. 

‘‘What’s the trouble now?” and he attempted 
3 to throw the light burden from him. 

‘‘Hush!” looked, rather than spoke, Mrs. 


she would fain ward off the approach so near } Findlaye, pointing toward the silent child, no 
and dreadful. ; longer sensible of his affection or reproof. 
“Take off my heart now, mamma, and let me : ‘‘Susie asleep? Wake up, daughter! Papa has 
put it in the little box papa made for it, when $a paper of bonbons in his pocket for you; put 
he gave it to me,” resumed Susie, with greater ; your hand in and get it;” as he thus spoke, he 
effort, ‘‘and, oh! be sure to tell him all I said. : walked toward the bed. 
Mamma, don’t cry so! Iam betternow! And: «How’s this?” he asked, quickly, in a gentler 
if I can, I will be your and his little angel {voice yet scarce comprehending the grief of 


there! And I will come back to you some- 
times; I will; though you may not see me, 
mamma. I will come! I will come! Kiss me 
once more, mamma!”’ 

“But maternal sense of loss will be no less,” 
theught the poor mother, clinging anew to the 
little form. 

Then came a groan—a struggle—a faint sigh. 
Then a sweet smile settled upon the tiny fea- ; 
tures, instead of the contortions of physical § 
agony. $ 





his wife, or the silence of Susie. 

‘Oh! my husband! Our poor littlh——” 

“Susie's not dead?” And, with a burst of 
grief, the half intoxicated man clasped the 
beautiful clay to his breast. 

A cold and cheerless day was it, upon which 
Susie was carried to the grave. 

‘* How lonely it is now!” said Charles, en the 
evening succeeding the funeral. He walked to 
the window and looked discontentedly up and 
down the street. His wife watched him with 
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dismal forebodings. His tender kindness the; ‘Don’t mention her pure name to me. I am 
past three days had mate her hope for better ; not worthy of her love. I never was.”’ 
things. “Yet she loved you, and wanted you to do 
“T think TP’ll go out a few moments,” he $ * right.” 
added, in a hesitating tone, as if half-ashamed:} ‘I wasn’t worthy of her! I wasn’t worthy 
of his wish for a change. 
‘Don’t go, Charles. Susie left a message for 


you. Shall I tell it now? I could not be- 

fore.” What was the strange light that now, from a 
‘What is it?” pale glimmer, streamed all about the weeping 
He was all tears and attention, as his wife} parents? What wasit? Ah! 

had expected. She gave him Susie’s parting; “Husband!” 

gift and message. He was deeply affected, and; ‘‘ Wife!” 

promised to be all that the dear child had And the pair clung to each other in trembling 

wished. He did really do better. surprise, yet could not remove their eyes from 
And this promising state of things lasted a} the nearing vision of matchless beauty, that 

fortnight. At the expiration of that time he ; seemed floating in the centre of the strange 

returned to his wife, miserably intoxicated and } light toward them. 

abusive. He at last threw himself upon the} It moved on, nearer, nearer, until it laid a 

bed, where he heavily slumbered; while his ; thin hand on-each parent. Its face was beauti- 

wife sobbed and moaned beside him. 3 ful, pure, and tranquil. Its eyes beamed un- 
The hours wore on until midnight drew near, utterable love and gentleness. Its wings were 

and the light went out, leaving the room in’ of transparent gold. Its vestments of azure 





his grief at the loss. 
The room had been in darkness. 
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darkness, At this juncture Charles awoke. : cloud-stuff. It spoke, and its tones were sweeter 
‘Wife, where are you?” 3 than sound of earth. 
“At the bedside.” ; “Parents, I promised to come to you if pos- 
“‘And weeping ready to kill yourself!” : sible. Dear mother, be strong in faith; God is 
The man’s voice was sad indeed. A reaction } :above you! Dear father, strive to do right. 
was taking place. $ Will you promise Susie this? I am your Susie 
“I wish I could die, Charles. I have nothing 3 still. I love you, as of old. Dear father, will 
to live for.” ; ‘ you promise ?” 
“I do not wonder you say so, wife. You are ‘1 will.” 
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fit to die; I am not, nor fit for anything else.” A seraphic smile lighted the countenance of 
“If you would but do as well as you did for: the vision. It touched its lips gently to the 

a spell.” $ forehead of either parent, then vanished slowly 
‘**T am too weak to promise anything. Yet I ; away. 

wished to do “er But the first temptation; And from that hour Charles walked in the 


wa 


overthrows me.’ ¢ paths of righteousness, and found peace therein. 
“If you would but think of Susie, you might ; % Who, having a dear one in heaven, will say 
keep from sinning, husband.” $ there are not ministering spirits? 
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of her!”’ the man cried, with a sudden return of 











TO MAKE CARNATION, AND PICCOTEE. 





BY CHABLES PEPPER. 











As these nearly approach to the construction § Carnations, white, pale pink, or salmon-colored 
of the Poppy, only a brief detail is necessary. $ wax for the ground tints of the petals, and 
The petals of the Piccotee are nearly all of the 3 $ 3 colored with scarlet, purple, or carmine for the 
same size as in fig. A; say twenty-five in num- : stripes. I should recommend a natural flower 
ber, and of those, about ten to be one-half the $ : (if it can be had) to copy from. The petals of 
width. The jagged edges are nearly regular, tthe Carnation must not be jagged, but nearly 
and undergo the same process of manipulation < smooth, and yet irregular, as seen in diagrams 
as those of the Poppy, being slightly ribbed; } figs. A and B. After having prepared all the 
this is performed by placing the petal on a petals, next prepare a thick piece of wire, by 
board, previously covered with a piece of wash : covering the end with a piece of wax, to which 
leather, to admit of a certain flexibility to the } fix the pointal, which is forked, as shown at 
action of the point of the bone pin. By this ; figs. A and B in diagram. Cut two thin strips 
means the ribs are formed with greater ease, ; of wax of nearly thread-like thickness; just 
and not so likely to cut through the wax. Then } } turn the points round double; join them to- 
mould the petals with the sides a little curved 3 gether, and fix on the point of the wire just 
inwards; afterward proceed with tinting. For $ named; then commence fixing the petals, first 
taking the small ones, and follow with the 
larger ones, lapping one over the other as you 
fix them; when this is done, make the founda- 
$ tion of the petals smooth and round, so as just 
to receive the calyx, which you have previously 
prepared, then draw over the stock, and bring 
; close up under the petals. The calyx is easily 
$ formed, by cutting a strip of green wax about 
% an inch wide, and about one and a half long; 

scollop out the one side, as shown in diagram, 
: roll it round the foundation of the flower, unit- 
ing the two ‘edges smoothly, completing the 
lower end upon the stock. This part of ‘the 
flower being now finished, warm the work a 
little, just to enable you to place the petals in 
their natural form; cover over the lower part 
Piccotees—white, pale yellow, or brimstone- 3 of the wire, forming the stock, with green wax; 
colored wax for the ground, the edges tinted 3 prepare a bud‘ or two, previsusly forming the 
with carmine or purple of various shades. For } foundation with pieces of any wax in the shape 
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of an acorn, only about one-third less. Cover} finger; then place on a board covered with 
with green wax; insert a piece of wire, and ; $ leather; form a furrow or mark with the point 
twist round it a strip of green wax, leaving the $ of the bone pin; curl over a little, and the leaf 
edge, close up under the bud, a little open, to S is completed. The buds and leaves of the Pink, 
form a little ball or cup in the bud; then mount ; Carnation, &c., have invariably a white, flowery 
with four leaves, two and two. Cut long strips appearance over the surface of the green, which 
of green wax lengthways, commencing a quarter $ can be given by dusting a little of the bloom 
of an inch wide, and running off to a point; ; over with a large.camel’s hair brush, dipped 
press these a little between the thumb and ° into the powder, and stippled on the wax. 
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A RUG OTTOMAN OR FENDER PRESERVER. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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Tuts is one of the newest, things, that has cloth away at the corners. If all fits well, do 
come out abroad, and we hasten to. lay it before }.this, turn it, place it on the box, measure, and 
the readers of ‘‘ Peterson.” tack with a white thread, the place whence the 

Marerrans.—Cotton, No. 20; 1 lb. of chump : bugles must come, which should be about two 
size white bugles; half-a-yard of Penelope can-$ and a half inches from the lowest edge of the 
vas, that which measures 9 double threads to} box. Do not fasten on the cloth till the bugles 
the inch, or canvas which will admit of the} are sewed on; and to work these, draw the out- 
bugles lying (when sewed on) evenly across line of the diagram on to a piece of silver or 
each double thread of canvas, like a half-stitch } foreign post paper, marking the outline very 
in cross stitch; half an ounce of bright scarlet broad and black. When dry, place the canvas 

-or blue Berlin wool. A common deal box, which 3 over this and draw the lines on the latter. Of 
can be made by a carpenter, 8 inches wide, 5 course, the number of patterns will depend on 
deep, and as long as the fender of. the room for $ 
which it is required; also, sufficient coarse can- 3 
vas to cover the box. Sufficient wadding, old § 
carpeting, or old drugget, for padding the top $ 
of the box; also, a sufficient quantity of strong 3 
cloth, of a brown color, for covering, and, also, 3 ; 
large worsted cord to cover the seams, and as 
worsted tassel for each corner. Some gum- 3 
water, ink in which a little loaf sugar has been : 
dissolved, a camel’s hair brush, a rug-needle, 

:and sewing-needle. 

First, get the box made, and observe that in- 
side this box there are two bracings of wood 
screwed in; but these must be half way up the 


box inside, otherwise the cloth and canvas will 
not turn in round the edge; then place the drug- 
get or wadding well over the top and edges; 
then fasten the.canvas well over and nail it in- 
side the edges of the box; now place the cloth 
on the wrong side outwards, tack the corners 
without fullness, then stitch them; fit the cloth 
cover on again before cutting the superfluous 





the length of the work required. Each cross is 
drawn and worked separately, and afterward 
cut round and sewed together. When a suffi- 
cient number are drawn (before cutting round) 
with the Berlin wool and a rug-needle run round 
the outlines, as if it were muslin, then overcast 
this running, exactly the same as if embroider- 
ing, then with No. 20 cotton, doubled, and 8 





GIMP Searee a heat 823 
fine alacant sew on n the baifesé in saeitillies 3 ve the wool; sew the « crosses together corner- 
rows. When finished, turn the canvas, the : ways with the same colored wool, place a strip 
bugled side downward, on a table, and nail it S of light blue cloth, merino, or cotton velvet, at 
with tin tacks, straight and firm, but yet so; the back of the crosses, so as to show through 
that they can be easily drawn out with the} the diamond shaped interstices. Then, finally 
finger and thumb. Then gum over the back of 3 sew these strips of bugle crosses on to the cloth. 
the bugles and the wool edge, and when dry } ; Nail the edge of the latter firmly on the inside 
detach the nails. Cut round the canvas close ‘ of the box, and sew on the cord and tassels. 





GIMP TRIMMING, &C. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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Tuere has just come out, in England, a pretty : slip-loop in these two threads, and pin on to 
style for a gimp trimming for morning jackets, 3 the front of the dress, so as to keep the threads 
for a border for anti-macassars, for a heading } tight; take the right hand thread of the outside 
for furniture fringe, for a gimp for trimming three and place over the two tightened threads. 
table-cloths, ottomans, &c. We give it here, as } ’ Now take the left hand thread of the centre 
one of the latest novelties. 3 thread, place over the right hand thread and 

MareriAqs ror Trimmina MorninG Jackets. 3 twist it under the right hand thread, so as to 
—To be finished by drawing ribbon, or washing $ produce a tie and enclose, at the same time, the 
Batiste under—the latter is preferable as it saves } two extended threads, pass the tie to within a 
trouble in washing. Pink narrow striped ging- ; ¢ quarter of an inch (or the same as in engraving) 
ham will answer the same purpose. No. 4 cot- : : Sof the knot. Now take the left hand thread, 
ton. If a, colored gimp is needed, take silk of § lay it over the tightened threads, pass the tight- 
an amber-color, or 4-thread Berlin wool. $ ened thread under the left hand thread so as to 

According to the length required, use three form a second tie. Now again place the right 
times the length of cotton: that is, if six yards } s hand thread over the tightened threads, then 
of trimming are necessary, let each strand or § $the left hand under this for another tie; now, 
length of cotton be 18 yards long; 12 lengths of 3 $ again, the right hand thread over, then the left 
cotton are required, which may be wound on’ under; these four ties form but two stitches. 
pellets of paper, or lead is better. Tie the ends ; * Now unpin the loop of two threads, draw out 
of 4 lengths of cotton together, 8 times, there } the loop, take one of the threads from the centre 
will then be 3 lengths of cotton with 4 strands $ on the left hand side, and one from the outside 
of cotton in each; pin each on to a lead cushion, * ‘four threads on the left hand, tie these in a 
about a quarter of an inch apart. Take two : slip-loop as before, and pin on to the waist as 
threads from the centre bunch, and two threads : before; take the remaining thread from the 
from the right hand bunch, placing the others ; centre and with one of the outside threads tie 
apart, then take one of these two from the centre, ° as before; taking first of all the right, then the 
and one of the two threads of the outside bunch, } left hand thread till 4 knots are tied forming 2 
but not either of those which have been placed ; stitches. Then untie the slip-knot, take the two 
apart. About half a yard from the knot tie a; centre threads, tie in a slip-knot, pin to the 
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waist, take a thread from the right hand knot ; the outside thread and one from the next knot, 
and a thread from the left hand knot, and tie ; and tie over as before, but make the knot even 


as before, then unpin; take a thread from the , with the last knot made, then the same on the 


outside threads on the right hand side and a: 
thread from the next knot and pin a loop; take } 


left hand side. There will now be 8 knots 
across; now repeat from *. 
/ 
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CARD-BASKET IN VELVET AND BEADS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Tas pretty affair is one of the latest foreign ; 
novelties. The shape of the octagon, which } 
forms its foundation; and a pattern of which } 
we give in the front of this number, must first be g 
cut out in perforated cardboard, as well as the 
eight parts which fit to it and form the sides of 
the Basket, and a pattern of which we also give § 


in the front of this number. These are to be} 
neatly covered on one side with ruby-color } 
velvet, which may be stretched over and tacked ; 
on like patchwork. The shape of the flowers 
is then to be cut out in white velvet, and each 
laid on separately in its own respective place. : 
These are to be covered closely and thickly with ; 
strings of beads reaching from the centre to } 
the outer part. Worked in this way, the parts 
around the centres appear richly raised, in con- ; 
sequence of the strings of beads crossing each 
other. The centres are formed of small loops 
of beads crowded in as closely together as they 
can be inserted by the needle. The flower- 
leaves are to be in transparent white, the small 
loops either in gold or steel. The sprays which 
surround these flowers are in clear white, each ; 





point being finished with three beads in either 
gold, steel, or chalk white. The foundation is 
in perforated cardboard, for the sake of allow- 
ing the needle an easy passage through. 

When all the parts have been thus far com- 
pleted, each must be lined, the octagon may be 
with silk, the rest with velvet, the ornamental 
bead-work being all in the inside. Every stitch 
must have a bead left on the outside of the 
Basket. To conceal the joints inside, s string 
of beads is to be carried from point to point, 
and these look the best either of gold or steel. 
The edge is finished with a cord of white silk, 
covered with short strings of beads alternately 
of opaque and transparent white. The handle 
is formed of strong wire twisted round with 
coarse knitting cotton, on which are laid loops 


} resembling leaves of the beads strung on fine 


wire, and fastened on by means of rolling round, 
after adding each a narrow crimson ribbon, 
which also conceals the ends of the wire. These 
leaves should commence at each end and meet 
in the middle, when they are completed by 
rosette of the beads. 





THE METTERNICH MANTLE. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


Tus is one of the latest novelties of 
Paris, and particularly adapted for spring 
wear, if made in silk. 

It is a handsome full cloak mantle: the 
pleats spring from the armhole, and are 
fastened down the front with buttons, and 
bound round the edges, tastefully, with a 
rather broad galoon. 

The sleeves are large and square, with 
plaits at the side arm seam; and on the 
top is placed shoulder knots of cord and 
tassels. 

We annex a diagram by which to cut out 
the mantle. It will be seen that the pattern 
is easily executed. Enlarge the pattern 
in the way mentioned in our last num- 
ber. 

No. 1. Back. 

No. 2. Front. 

The diagram gives only the upper part of 
the mantle, which is to be prolonged accord- 





ing to the size of the wearer. 


FIG.2. 
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DIAGRAM OF METTERNICH MANTLE. 





BEAD BRACELET AND CHAIN. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Feminine taste and ingenuity are sometimes 
permitted to have a more extended influence 
than appears on the surface. As a case in 
$ point; the manufacture of beads, which has 
: within the last few years become quite an im- 
$ portant branch of commerce, owes its increase 
: entirely to the ornamental taste of the ladies. 
$ If we take into account how much industry is 
$ employed, and how many families are provided 

for, in food and raiment, simply by the making 
‘ad these sparkling little globules, we shall not 
$ consider it altogether vanity and waste of time 
when ladies devote a little of their leisure in 
forming these materials into articles of either 
personal adornment or home decoration. 

The bead-work pattern, which we have in- 
serted here, we have selected from a late Eng- 
:lish periodical. This little bracelet may be 
composed of as many rows as the taste of the 
worker may prefer. We have given three rows in 
$ our illustration. If made in black or imitation 
; pearl, a chain to match is a great improvement. 
: The following are the instructions for threading 
H the leads. Commence with three strings, keep- 
, ing one for the centre, on which thread one bead 

which ought to be a little larger than the others. 

On the right hand, thread two beads, on the 
: left, four, passing the needle of the right hand 
: through two beads on the left, leaving the centre 
3 thread under. Thread two more beads on the 
$ left-hand side; pass the needle from the right 
¢ through them, bringing the centre thread over. 
; By passing the centre thread alternately under 
: and over, the middle bead and thread are firmly 
® fixed in their place. Repeat to the required 
$ length. 

One advantage which this bead bracelet has 
$ over many other articles for the work-table is 
3 that it unites, in a rare degree, economy with 
$ taste; and not only this, but it is comparatively 
° easy of execution. Our object, indeed, is to 
suit all, Some ladies wish the most difficult 
$ pieces of work that can be had: others desire 
3 patterns that may be done with facility. This 
$is a species of work, too, that can be handily 
$ carried about; and is, therefore, desirable on 
: that account; being-a nice kind of work to take 
: when visiting socially. 

















PINCUSHION 


IN CROCHET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


ae 
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We have designed this pincushion expressly 
for the subscribers to ‘‘ Peterson.” 
MareriAts.—1 skein white cotton tinsel cord, 


} yard colored silk, 2 yards colored satin rib- } 


bon, No.4, 1 piece colored wire chenille, (fine) § 
fine hook. 

With the cord, make a ch of 8, join, into this 
work (for the 1st row) 14 de stitches. 

2nd Row.—i de (3 ch between) into every 
stitch of Ist row. 

8rd Row.—* 3 de over 1 de in 2nd row, 3 ch; 
pass 1 stitch and work 1 de, over the next de 
stitch of 2nd row, 3 ch *; repeat all round the} 
row. 

4th Row.—* 5 dc over the 3 de of 8rd row, 3 
ch; pass 1 stitch and work 1 dc over the next } 
de stitch made by 3rd row, 3 ch *; repeat all} 
round the row. 

5th Row.—* 3 dc over the 5 de of last row, 8 


§ ch; pass 1 stitch, and work 1 de into the next 
’ stitch, 8 ch; pass 1 stitch, and work 1 de into 
$ the next stitch, 8 ch; pass 1, and work 1 de as 
3 before, 3 ch *; repeat all round the row. 

6th Row.—} 1 de; pass 1 stitch, 3 ch *; re- 
peat. 

7th and 8th_Rows.—Same as 6th. 

For THE BorpEer.—1st Row.—Make 9 ch, and 
work this loop into every open stitch of the 8th 
row. 

2nd Row.—9 ch. into every loop made by last 


Ww. 
8rd, 4th and 5ih Rows.—Same as 2nd. This 
completes the cover for cushion. 

For THe Cusui0n.—Cut two) circular pieces 
>of muslin five inches in diameter, also a strip 
$ one inch wide. Sew this strip between the two 
: circles. Stuff tightly with bran. Cover this 
3} with the silk, (cherry or scarlet is the prettiest, ) 
3 over this place the crocheted cover, sewing it 
: down as far as the border. ‘The border is to be 
> turned up in five places around the edge of 
$ cushion, and ornamented with bows of ribbon, 
$ same color as cushion. These bows are to be 
} placed around the edge of cushion in the five 
i places where the border is turned up. Of the 
: chenille make small rosettes, and place them in 

the centre of bows, and the cushion is complete. 
It may be enlarged according to fancy, and the 
} tinsel zephyr may be substituted for the tinsel 
$} cord, if preferred. 


BREAKFAST CAP IN CROCHET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 


Tus breakfast cap we have designed expressly 
for the fair patrons of ‘‘ Peterson.” 
MATERIALS.—} 02, finest white Shetland wool, 
oz. colored split zephyr, small bone crochet 
ook, 1} yards ribbon 2 inches wide. 
With the Shetland wool make a ch of 8, join. 
1st Row.—Work 1.dc (with 1 ch between) into 
every stitch, 
2nd Row.—Work 4 de.in a group (forming a 
hell) into every stitch made by Ist row, 1 ch 
etween the shells. This ch stitch is to be ob- 
served throughout the work. 
8rd Row.—* 4 de in centre of shell, 1 ch 4 de 


oe 
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328 KNITTED CRIB COVER.—BABY’S SHOE. 

between the shells, *. Repeat all round the; 13th Row.—Join the colored wool and work 4 

row. 3 de into centre of shell. Repeat for 13 shells, 
4th Row.—4 dec into centre of every shell, 1} then work 4 de into every shell, and between 

ch between the shells. every shell, for the rest of the row. 








5th, 6th, 7th and 8th Rows.—Same as 4th. ¢ 14th Row.—1 sc stitch between the shell, and 
9th Row.—4 dc into centre of shell made by ; 5 de into the shells. The ribbon, which is to be 

last row, and 1 ch, 4 de between the shells. Sof the same color as the edge, run into the 8th 
10th Row.—4 dc into every shell. ¢ row, and tie with a bow and ends at the back, 
11th and 12th Rows.—Same as 10th. 3 as seen in the design. 





KNITTED CRIB COVER. 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of this number, is given a pat- } have the required length, ending with the white 
tern, printed in colors, of a knitted crib cover, } block. Knit ten stripes. Sew the stripes to- 
designed expressly for ‘‘Peterson.” gether, arranging as seen in the design. 

Mareriats.—10 oz. blue double zephyr, 10; For rue Poinrs.—Cast on 1 stitch. 
oz. white double zephyr, small bone knitting- 3 1st Row.—Put the needle under the wool and 
needles. 2 i knit plain. This widens 1 stitch. Widen in this 

This cover is to be knitted in stripes from 1} manner until you have 17 stitches upon the 
yard to 1} yards in length. needle. Bind off. Sew these points all round 

With the blue wool cast on 17 stitches. Knit } the cover, the blue points on the white blocks, 
in plain garter stitch 17 rows, making a square. ; the white ones on the blue. Finish with tassels 
Tie on the white wool, and knit 17 rows. Knit ; made of the wool, alternate blue and white, or 
alternate blocks of blue and white until you ; mixed, if preferred. 


BABY’S SHOE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Tue following instructions for working a still continuing to decrease, so that both halves 
baby’s shoe in crochet and wool will be found; shall be exactly the same. When this shoe 
perfectly easy, as well as an extremely good ; shape is finished, it is folded down the centre 
shape. Make a chain of twenty loops, turn, : and sewn up from the toe to the heel. This 
making two stitches in the first loop, work to : will form the sole as well as the upper part of 
the end in single crochet, making two stitches : the shoe. 
in the last loop as weil as at the first. Work; To form it into the boot shape, if required, 
ten. rows, taking up the back stitch of the last ‘ work one row of chain all round the top. In 
row; increase every row at the end, which will; this row, chain three and loop in every other 
form the toe of the boot, but only increasing stitch of the last row. Repeat as many rows 
five rows at the other end. Work four rows? of the same as will be sufficient to form the 
with fourteen loops, still increasing; this forms 3 upper part of the boot or sock. A narrow rib- 
half of the shoe. Then work four more rows, } bon is inserted in and out round the top of the 
decreasing in the same proportion; this forms 3 shoe part, and tied with a bow in the front. 
the front of the shoe. The other side now re-; The same plan of forming the boot may be 
mains to be worked to the same measurement, ‘ adopted either for knitting, tricot, or crochet. 





ORIGINAL DESIGNS IN EMBROIDERY. 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

True Beauty.—* Pretty is that pretty does,” said grand- 
mother Page, coming into her sunny old kitchen, and tying 
on her floury apron. “Kitty, my dear, hand me the roll- 
ing-pin.” 

As the little deformed creature—an orphan child that 
grandmother Page had taken to her generous home—sprang 
to perform her little office, I thought the words seemed 
filled with a new significance. I had just been musing upon 


a sad occurrence that had taken place but recently. A $ 


promising young lawyer lay dead not many doors off. He 


was a suicide; he had taken the life God had given him; he > 


was ruined by the treatment of a beautiful girl, the daugh- 
ter of a rich merchant. 

“Pretty is that pretty does,” echoed the voice of grand- 
mother Page. She who had driven a man to despair was 
so lovely! Her lips, her brow, the color of her cheeks, her 
graceful form, how often had I gazed upon, enraptured! 
Where was the charm now? Only yesterday that manly 
form passed by our window, the head erect, the eye spark- 
ling with pleasure. “How well fitted for each other!” said 
their friends, for none could mistake the decided prefer- 
ence, the homage she yielded him. Alas! the wiles of a 
coquet, nothing more. 
with a cold smile—crazed him so that he committed that 
terrible deed. ‘ 

“Pretty is that pretty does,” echoed the voice of grand- 
mother Page. P 

It was nearly a year ago that Judge Payne came to our 
village. At once he was the lion par ezcellence. Tall, hand- 
some, dignified, a fine musician, a fluent speaker; none 
could hope to vie with Judge Payne. His wife, a gentle 
little woman, was pale, silent, dejected. “ Foolish woman, 
with such a model of a husband!” I, among the rest, ad- 
mired him; but, one night, in some trifling conversation, 
he spoke harshly, bitterly to his wife. It was done aside. 


He did not mean it should be heard or noticed; but the « 


flushing cheek, the moistened eye, the trembling, grieving 
lip—I saw them all! The candle of our respect went out, 
never to be lighted again. His beauty became deformity, 
and I never saw him smile upon others but the sad, sweet 
face of his ill-treated wife came up before me. 

“Pretty is that pretty does,” echoed the voice of grand- 
mother Page. 

Mrs. Alden—the lovely Mrs. Alden, as the world calls 
her, is a prodigious favorite. In society the standard—in 
church the revered—at home the grace of the circle, the 
idol of the hearthstone. Once I overheard a colloquy be- 
tween her and a poor, respectable woman. Her tones, so 


eold and cutting, her allusions to poverty so insulting, her ° 


proffer of aid so unwomanly, so ungenerous. And when 
she returned to me, radiant with smiles, we could only see 
the bowed down figure, the cowed, abject departure of the 
once high-spirited woman—her own cousin—as she glided 
stealthily from the back gate, and went home to her fireless 
home to weep. 

“Pretty is that pretty does.” 

Yes, grandmother Page, you may well say that. You, 
with your large, homely face, square figure, and awkward 
gait, the glass will never reflect your beauty. 

But oh! that soul-smile! grandmother Page! Look on 
this hand and on that, the human gardens planted by your 
hand, flourish. Ragged Tim, taken by your own warm 
grasp from the gutter, fed, clothed, taught, there he stands, 


a man! with his pretty wife and one dear child. Maggie, ; 
330 


She did not love him—told him so $ 


$ driven to the verge of destruction by falsehood and wrong, 
came to your great heart, and you locked her safely within 

its gates of pearl, where calumny could not reach her. An 
§ emigrant family, houseless, cold, starving, came to your 
i hearth, and you gave them good cheer, and made them 
$ happy with employment. Not words alone, but works, 
$ have graced your charities. Your parlors are not too sacred 
for the poor; your very face, shining with the beauty of 
holiness, is a gospel to the way-worn, the suffering. Oh! 
not all the perfectness that gleams under the hand of the 
true artist can match the glorious beauty heaven will re- 
veal in you, grandmother Page, when, released from its clay, 
your angel shall stand shining in the light of God’s counte- 
nance, and He shall say, “Inasmuch as ye did it to the least 
. of these my little ones, ye did it unto me.” 


CLANDESTINE CouRTSHIPS.—Whatever you may read in 
romances about the success and happiness of secret love, 
rest assured, girls, that the result of such courtships in 
real life is very uncertain and too commonly dishonorable. 
However pure and sincere the feelings of either party may 
be, the concealment implies a doubt of the integrity of one 

$ of the parties. Either the man is ashamed of the woman, 
or the woman is ashamed of the man, or somebody inte- 
rested is ashamed of one or the other of them, or they de- 
sign to deceive a confiding parent or guardian; but look at 
it in any way or light, the proceeding is disreputable. 

It may be said that it sometimes occurs that a mutual 
affection is formed, which, without any reasonable cause, 
is opposed by the parents, and which cannot be abrogated 
without violence to the feelings, or it may be urged that 
love is not to be overcome by mere argument or persuasion. 
It rarely happens, however, that parents are instigated by 
any other motive in regulating the conduct of their chil- 
dren than that of an anxious desire for their present and 
future happiness; and it must be admitted that they are 
more likely to be better able to judge the probable results 
> of any act than youth and inexperience can possibly be. It 
» may seem spirited and adventurous to sacrifice everything 

for what is called “love,” but the admiration and enthu- 
’ siasm which attaches to such an act will be brief and tran- 

sient; the realities of life will gather around, and soon prove 

that reflection and judgment should be exercised, and advice 

listened to, in affairs of the heart, from the important in- 

fluence which they exert over the future well-being of the 
; parties concerned. 

Besides being morally wrong and unjustifiable, however, 

a clandestine courtship, especially with respect to the 
¢ females, is injurious to present prospects and character. 
The young woman compromises her reputation, for “ people 
: will talk,” scandal will originate, and society is prone to be 

censorious. The man, too, is not restrained by some purity 
$ of principle, is ever ready to regard the woman with sus- 
$ picion. He naturally thinks, that if a girl deceives her 
: parent, she will deceive others. So, girls, have a care that, 
° in attempting to deceive others, you are not yourselves de- 


~ materials, as well as of the styles of making up said dresses. 
N We begin this improvement With the present month. 
8 Dresses, with from five to seven flounces, will be all the 
Indeed, one lady, at a ball at the Tuile- 
ries, actually appeared with a dress of twenty-five flounces. 


2 rage, this season. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 331 

To Ger Rip or Morus.—A subscriber asks us how to get » Home Pastimes.—This is a new and capital book for the 
rid of moths. We know no sure method. But the Ameri- 3 family, being a selection of one hundred Tableaux, how to 
can Agriculturalist, which ought to be well informed on the ; arrange as to dress, lights, &c., and general rules for pro- 
subject, says that if certain offensive substances are placed $ ducing effect, so carefully given that any family can readily 
where moths are wont to lay their eggs, during the months ¢ produce these delightful pastimes. It is got up in the pub- 
of May and June, they will be repelled. A few drops of § lishers’ well known style, with illuminated titles, &c., and 


the oil of wormwood, sprinkled on an old cloth, and then 
laid in a chest of drawers, will drive off «lmost all insects. 
Camphor-gum scattered along and under the edges of car- 
pets, in the crevices of furniture, and among the folds of 
clothing, is rather disgusting to moths. Where they have 
already burrowed in carpets, sprinkle a little water over 
the infested spots, then lay on a sheet of brown paper and 
apply a hot iron vigorously. Vinegar would perhaps be 
even more efficacious than water—but both of these appli- 
cations may injure the color of the carpet. The steam 
generated will be too much for the moths. 


A chamber may be cleaned of vermin (and probably of 


moths) in this way :—First remove all furniture, bedding, 
and clothing not infested, put a little sulphur in an old 
kettle and set fire to it, and set itin the chamber. Close 
every door and window, and keep them shut until the 
smoke has disappeared. Then ventilate the room, and the 
vermin will have been repelled. The odors of the sulphur 
will penetrate every crevice of the woodwork and the fur- 
niture, and every fold and seam of clothing, and be a great 
offence to vermin of all sorts. It must be remembered, 
however, that the sulphurous acid formed when sulphur is 
burned in the air has considerable bleaching power, and 
will often destroy the colors of clothing, especially if they 
happen to be damp. We are not certain that the colors on 
furniture may not sometimes be injured. Bonnets and hats 
are bleached white by moistening them, and then surround- 
ing them with the fumes of burning sulphur. 

PREMIUMS FOR ADDITIONS TO CLUBS.—These are only given, 
when the additions amount to as many as the original club, 
and at the same price. Thus, if $5,00 is sent for three 
copies, and afterward three more names added at $1,66 
each, we give a premium for these three additional names, 
even though the names may have been sent at different 
times. So, if $7,50 is sent for five copies, and afterward 
five more copies added, at $1,50, each, we give a second pre- 
mium for these last five. Or, if $10,00 is sent for eight 
copies, and afterward eight names are added at $1,25 each, 
we give a second premium for the second eight names. - 

Tue SUNFLOWER.—The value of this plant, which is easily 
cultivated, is little known. It will grow in almost any 
situation where there is plenty of sun—close to a fefice or 
wall, in places where few other plants would thrive. The 
seeds form a most excellent and convenient food for pouitry, 
and it is only necessary to cut off the heads of the plant 
when ripe, tie them in bunches, and hang them in a dry 
situation till wanted. They not only fatten every descrip- 
tion of poultry, but greatly increase the quantity of eggs 
they lay. 

GARDENING FoR Lapres.—One little job in a garden is 
particularly adapted to the attention of the fair sex. They 
should go out, scissors in hand, and nip off every decayed 
flower, especially of roses, which will grow all the better, 
and look all the smarter, for riddance of the dead blooms, 
besides lasting the longer in flower. Geraniums want their 
dead flowers cut off regularly, for it makes them look better, 
and encourages new growth and bloom. Everything, unless 
seed is wanted, should be deprived of decaying blossoms. 

“Taxis Sturm Lesson.”—This charming engraving is 
copied, by permission, from a French picture, imported by 
Goupil & Co. The engravers are Capewell & Kimmel. 


N is sent by mail for one dollar. It is sold also by all prin- 
’ cipal booksellers. Messrs. J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston, are 
$ the publishers. They are also publishers of the elegant 
book, “Art Recreations,” a book on drawing and painting, 
noticed in another column. 

Ovr Marcu NumBer.—The Piatt (Ill.) Conservative says: 
“We have received * Peterson,’ for March, and it abounds 
in everything that is calculated to make a periodical desir- 
§ able; the embellishments are exquisite and beautiful, the 
$ matter excelled by no other work of the kind, in the land. 
s Ladies, do not let your husbands have a night of peaceful 
$ slumber until they subscribe for ‘Peterson.’ Girls, give 
8 your gallants the mitten if they do not send for it, imme- 
$ diately, and present ii to you as a peace offering.” 

Coast1nG In GERMANY.—Coasting, as our northern readers 
$§ know, is the term applied, by boys, to sledding down hill. 
$ Our principal wood engraving, this month, represents a 
2 scene in a German village, the counterpart to which, how- 
N ever, can be found in many an American one, especially in 
$ New England. 
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“Herry HoryoKe.”—One of our most valued contributors, 
who has heretofore written under the assumed name of 
“Hetty Holyoke,” comes out, this month, under her real 
§ one, of Caroline 8S. Whitmarsh. Her “Should and Must” 
is one of her very best stories. 
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ANSWER TO CHARADE.—The answer to the original Cha- 
rade, in our last number, is O-leander, Oh! Leander. 


Parton CHarape’.—Another Parlor Charade soon, pro- 
bably next month. 
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3 REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
3 Capt. McClintock’s Narrative of the Discovery of the Fate 
Sof Sir John Franklin. With an Introduction by Sir 
3 Roderick Murchison, F. R. S. With Maps and Ilustra- 
3 tions. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields.—Two 
3 editions of this deeply interesting work have been pub- 
$ lished by Ticknor & Fields: one, a very elegant one, 
$ at $1,50, and another, in cheaper style, for $1,00. For 
3 months, curiosity has been on the alert to hear the parti- 
$ culars of the voyage of the Fox: and now, at last, we have 
$ that curiosity gratified. From this volume we learn all 
8 that we shall probably ever know of the fate of Sir John 
5 Franklin and his crew. It is a melancholy, but yet ab- 
2 sorbing story; one that will be perused, with tears, in thou- 
sands of households; one that will fire youthful ambition 
for years and generations to come. Let us hope, now that 
$ the sad fate of the Franklin expedition is known, that there 
$ will be no more waste of life in similar fruitless, though 
heroic, enterprises. 

A Trip to Cuba. By Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 1 vol., 12 
mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields.—A handsomely printed 
volume, containing a series of well-written papers, which 
appeared originally in our New England cotemporary, “The 
Atlantic Monthly.” 

Tom Brown at Oxford. By the author of “ School Days 
at Rugby.” Nos. III d IV. Boston: Ticknor d Fields.— 
This capital novel increases in interest as it proceeds. It is 
even better than “The School Days,” which is saying a 
great deal. 
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Edgar A. Poe and His Critics. By Sarah Helen Whit- { The Habits of Good Society: A Hand-book for Ladies and 
man. 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: Rudd & Carleton—A 3 Gentlemen. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: Rudd & Carleton. — 
generous defence of Poe against the aspersions of the late ; Books of this description are generally worthless. But the 
Rufus W. Griswold. We knew Poe well, having edited } present one has merit, not only in matter, but in style also, 
“Graham’s Magazine,” in conjunction with him, during the } It is lucidly written, well arranged, abounds in wit, and is 
palmy days of that once popular periodical, and we can $ plainly from the pen of an author really accustomed to cul- 
testify to the substantial accuracy of Mrs. Whitman’s esti- } ; tivated society. Making allowances for differences between 
mate of the poet’s character. She is mistaken, however, if 3 the customs of England and America—as, for instance, 
she will allow us to say so, in her opinion as to the manner 3 where it is said that a white cravat is indispensable for an 
in which Poe composed. We had opportunities, which 3 evening party—the canons this London writer lays down 
perhaps few other persons, out of his family, possessed, of } hold as good for the United States as for Great Britain. If 
studying his method: and of all men we have known, he ; any person is in doubt how to give a dinner, ball, or other 
was the least synthetical, and the most analytical: what ; entertainment properly; how to behave at a wedding, or at 
he wrote, was always elaborately forged, chiseled, and } morning calls, in town, or country; how to dress; how to 
polished, never poured forth, molten, to take form instanta- introduce; or how to salute—purchase this work. 
neously. He wrote, as Hazlitt used to say Frenchmen 3 The Works of Alexander Dumas. 15 vols.,8 vo. Philada: 
painted: beginning at one corner and working painfully 3 3 7. B. Peterson & Brothers—We have here the entire series 
through. No correct judgment of Poe’s genis can be had } of Dumas’ novels, in fifteen handsome octavo volumes bound 
if this is ignored. in cloth. The volumes may be had separately, or together, 

Essays, Critical and Miscellaneous. By T. Babington at $1,25 per volume. The series contains “The Count of 
Macauley. New and Revised Edition. 1 vol.,8 vo. New 3 Monte Cristo,” “The Three Guardsmen,” “Twenty Years 
York: D. Appleton & Co.—The recent death of Lord Macau- ; After,’ “Bragelonne,” “The Iron Mask,” “Louise La Val- 
ley has increased, if possible, the interest felt in his writ- $ $ liere,” “The Memoirs of a Physician,” “The Queen’s Neck- 








ings. We are not surprised, therefore, at this new and 3 
cheap edition of his essays. No writer, since the days of * 
Addison, not even Johnson, has exercised more influence 2 
on style than Macauley; and it is chiefly through these 
essays that the influence in question has been wielded. 
The historical value of the work before us is, doubtless, 2 
great; but Macauley, say what you will, too often sacrificed 


3 lace,” “Six Years Later,” “The Countess of Charny,” “The 

8 3 Adventures of a Marquis,” “The Forty-Five Guardsmen,” 

$ “The Iron Hand,” “Diana of Meridor,” and “The Conscript 

Soldier.” Of all novelists, Dumas has the most incident. 
Dr. Oldham at Graystones and His Talk There. 1 vol., 

12 mo. New York: D. Appleton & Co.—This is not a novel, 
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~ but a book of rambling discourses, now on politics, now on 
: religion, now on social life. Dr. Oldham does not approve 
3 of universal suffrage, the election of judges, or various other 
things popular in this day and generation. 
Chambers’ Enclyclopedia, No. X. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co.—This is the best work of its kind which comes 
under our notice. It is to be completed in eighty parts, one 
of which is published every month. 


truth to brilliancy; and, therefore, it is as models of lucid 
writing, that fascinate by their mere word-power, princi- 
pally, that we commend these essays. The book is a double 
column octavo of nearly eight hundred pages, and has a 
portrait of the author after the picture by Inman. 

History of the United States. By J. H. Patton, A. M. 1 
vol.,8 vo. New York: Appleton & Brothers.—While there 
have been labored histories of the United States, on the one 
hand, and on the other, excellent school-histories, we have : 
never before had a history like this. It does not pretend § ART RECREATIONS. 


to rival Bancroft, but it tells, in plain, idiomatic English, ; A VALUABLE Book For Lapizs.—A complete guide and 


: 
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and in a conveniently condensed form, the story of our $ help to 
country, from the first discovery of America down to the $ 3 Pencil Drawing, Antique Painting, 
, 
present time. For young persons, about to enter on the 3 Oil Painting, . Oriental Painting, 
study of their nation’s history, the work is particularly 3 Crayon Drawing and Paint- Wax Flowers, from the crude 
ing, wax, to the beautiful and 
adapted: indeed, a better introduction to Bancroft, Tucker, 
" F Paper Flowers, perfect flower, fruit, &., 
or Hildreth, need not be desired. The volume is a hand- } yoss Work, Sign Painting, 
some octavo of eight hundred pages. W. W. Smith, No. § Papier Mache, Shell Work, 
533 Chesnut street, is the agent for Philadelphia. Cone Work, Painting on Ground Glass, 
5 é Feather Flowers, Magic Lantern, 
An Ancient Geography, Classical and Sacred. By S. § Potichomanie, Imitation of Pearl, 
Augustus Mitchell. 1 vol,,12 mo. Philada: E. H. Butler a sm were om 
‘ aa ; oth: air Wor! ealing Wax Painting, 
& Co—We thought we were familiar with all the principal Theorem Painting, Panorama Painting, «i 
book publishers of the country, but this volume bears an } Taxidermy, or the Art of Pre- Coloring Photographs, 
impress altogether strange to us. The “Ancient Geo- } serving Birds, Water Coloring, 
graphy,” however, is an excellent work, and we are glad 3 ® Grecisn yh senate The Aquarium, &c., 
to call attention to it. If the publishers could get up 3 nid 
aaah § By Professor Henry Day and Madame L. Urbins and others, 
similar school books, or would venture their taste on even 3 
r = With valuable receipts for preparing the materials, &c. 
wider fields, we think they might have some success: cer- $ ons sities h of fi k 
tainly they would deserve it. 2 It will inform the inquirer in every branch of fancy work, 
: : 3 as perfectly as they can be taught by the most experienced 
Answer to Hugh Miller and Theoretic Geologists. p 2 teachers, whose charges for all the styles taught in this 
Thomas A. Davies. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: Rudd & work, receipts, &c., would amount to perhaps some hun- 
Carleton.—There was a time when it was considered heresy ° 3 dreds of dollars. 
to believe that the earth revolved around the sun. The % ¢ The publishers have spared no expense in making this 
author of this book, if he had lived in the time of Galileo, H valuable to the teacher and pupil, by procuring valuable 
would have been among the first to denounce that great § information from the best teachers and artists in Europe 
astronomer as no Christian. and in this country. 
Lucy Crofton. By the author of “ Margaret Maitland.” Price $1,50. Splendidly illustrated. Sent by mail, post- 
1 vol.,12 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers.—Much the : paid, and for sale by all booksellers. 
worst novel ever written by this author. It is hardly to ‘ J. E. TILTON & CO., Publishers, 
161 Washington Street, Boston. 
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be recognized, indeed, as from the pen that wrote “ Zaidee.” 
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OUR NEW C OOK-BOOK. $ To Paper a Pan.—Grease your pan well with a brush. 
Cut some white paper, a little larger than the bottom of 
your pan. Then cut four pieces of paper for the sides, 
$ about five inches wide, and twice as long. Put your paper 
[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1860, by 2 in the bottom of the pan, making it lay even; then arrange 
> 
Goart ofthe United ‘geaten ta, tat toe thie ators District $ the side pieces, and grease the ends, so that they will cling 
of Pennsylvania.] to each other, and to the pan. Let the paper reach three 
Re These receipts have all been tested, either by the author ¢ 3 of tour inches above the top of the pen. 
herself, or b :  Crullers.—The ingredients are: Half a pound of butter, 
9 ON OO ree Sey I OTE ds of twelve eggs, a wineglassful of brand 
give several receipts, in various departments ; and the whole, $ igh nants ar ghar ti pea ER 


? $ a wineglassful of wine, a wineglassful of rose water, a tea- 
ot the end of the your, wit be found to make the mest eom- } spoonful of nutmeg and cinnamon, and three pounds of 


s 
s 
s 
PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR “PETERSON’S MAGAZINE.” $ 





rh eae § flour. Roll the paste out very thin; cut out the cakes, and 
CAKES. § boil them in lard. 
3 Lemon Drops.—Dip a lump of treble refined loaf sugar in 


water; boil it until it becomes stiff, take it off the fire, rub 
it with the back of a silver spoon to the side of your pan; 


then add the yolks, and three pounds of sugar, and beat ° ; <n. ares + .peme, lene Berks: bat em, snd Capen 
them up over a moderate fire; when cool, beat them up $ hs 

. 1 Waffles—Made with Bread.—Soak half a loaf of bakers’ 
agnin, and sqpest thohenting shun Ging: ane queue : Mt 08 pint of milk, add sufficient flour to make a toler- 
Then add three pounds of dry, fine sieved flour, the three 3 ably thin batter, also some salt; lastly, put in threo eggs, 
pounds of roasted almonds, half a pound of the best citron, beaten very lightly. Bake in wafile irons. 
and fine cut orange peel, a small quantity of ground cin- Silver Cake.—The ingredients are: One pound of sugar, 
Semén, eves, cae :caetamany esas, ettecing Cees wall fn; three-quarters of a pound of butter, mace and citron to 
roll out the paste about the thickness of a little finger, cut § your liking, the whites of fourteen eggs, one pound of flour. 
it into cakes, place them on paper, and bake them on tins; ° é . 


$ A very nice cake, indeed. 
ctrow onger over them, lightly, and Gnish them over o See Cake. —tThe ingredients are: Three-quarters of 
moderate fire. To ornament them, pieces of citron may be 


z a pound of almonds, two cocoanuts, grated, one pound and 
stuck in the middle and corners of the cakes. 
half of sugar, and some whites of eggs. The almonds are 
French Bancees.—Take half a pint of water, nee: as . 


& piece of ; 2 not to be too fine. 
lemon peel, a lump of butter as large as a walnut, and a 


little orange flour water; let these ingredients boil three or H DESSERTS. 

four minutes; then take out the lemon peel, add to the King William’s Cream.—Beat the whites of three eggs 
liquor a pint of flour, keeping the water boiling, and stir- § yery well; then squeeze out the juice of two large, or three 
ring it until it becomes stiff; then take it off the fire, and : small lemons; take two ounces more than the weight of the 
put in six eggs, leaving out the whites of three of them. $ juice, of double refined sugar, and mix it together with two 
Beat all together for about half an hour, till it becomes a 3 or three drops of orange flower water. When all the sugar 
stiff paste, and then drop it by the teaspoonful into a pan ° is melted, put the whites of the eggs into the pan, and the 
of boiling lard; if of the right lightness they will be very > juice, set it over a slow fire, and keep stirring it till you 
nice; keep shaking the pan all the time till they become a § find it thickens; then strain it, quickly, through a coarse 
light brown. Drain them, and strew fine sugar over them. § cloth into the dish. 

Savoy Biscuit—Beat the whites and yolks of four eggs, 2 Black Caps.—Take six large apples, cut a slice off the 
separately; then add them gradually together, and beat $ blossom end, put them into a tin pan, and set them ina 
them for a long time. By degrees, put in half a pound of § quick oven till they become brown; then wet them with 
fine loaf sugar, beating it in very hard, with a little rose $ rose water, grate a little sugar over them, and set them in 
water, or essence of lemon; lastly, stir in one pound of flour : the oven again till they look bright, and very black; then 
very gradually, and keep stirring it very briskly. with a $ take them out, and put them into a deep china dish, or 
spoon. Make the dough into oval cakes, and lay them on ~¢ ‘ plate, and pour round them thick cream custard, or white 
a buttered paper, but not too close together; grate sugar > $ wine and sugar. 
over them, to keep them in shape. They must be baked ¢ 3 Bakewell Pudding.—Line a dish with puff paste, and put 
immediately, in a brisk oven. 3 over it a variety of preserves, without much syrup; also 

Orange Bread.—Let one pint and a half of molasses come > 3 ° sticks of candied citron. Then fill it three parts full of the 
to a froth, and then add to it three-quarters of a pound of g following mixture :—One quarter of a pound of melted but- 
butter, three-quarters of a pound of sugar, half a teacupful : ter, a quarter of a pound of white sugar, the yolks of four 
of ground orange peel, three cents worth of mace, and one eggs, and the whites of three eggs, well beaten; mix these 
teacupful of apple jelly, peach, or quince marmalade, cut $ ingredients well together, and bake them in a slow oven. 
fine. When cool, knead it up with as little flour as possible, Pistacho Cream.—Take half a pound of pistacho nuts, 
and set it away until next day. Then roll it out very thin; $ extract the kernels, and beat them in a mortar with a 
wash the cakes (when they are cut) with the yolk of egg $ spoonful of brandy. Then put them into a pan, with & pint 
mixed with milk, and lay them far apart in the pan, as 3 of good cream, and the yolks of two eggs, beat fine; stir it 
they spread very much. gently over a very slow fire until it becomes thick; then 

Bahent Gingerbread.—The ingredients are: One quart of < § put it into a deep china plate, and when it grows cold, stick 

, two t fuls of saleratus dissolved in a pint ; it all over with small pieces of nut, and serve it up. 
of sweet milk, half a pound of melted butter, (pour the but-: Cocoanut Pudding—The ingredients are: Fourteen 
ter into the molasses,) three ounces of ginger, a piece of ; whites of eggs, one grated cocoanut, one potnd of sugar, 
alum the size of a cherry, and enough flour to thicken it } one pound of butter, a wineglassful of brandy, and a little 
properly. The alum is to be added in, last of all the ingre- } cinnamon. 
dients. Lemon Pudding.—The ingredients are: One pound o 

Pint Cake.—The ingredients are: One pint of dough, } butter, one pound of sugur, seven whites of eggs, two grated 
one teacupful of sugar, one teacupful of butter, three eggs, } lemons, and the juice of one lemon, and some grated sponge 
one teaspoonful of pearlash, raisins, and spices. ; cake, 


pounds of almonds into three or four pieces each, and roast 


Weisse Lebekuchen—{ White Cake of Life.)}—Cut three 
them yellow. Beat up the whites of thirty eggs to a froth, 
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Potato Fritters.—To a saucerful of cold mashed potatoes, 
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$ How to Extract Grease Spots from Carpets, or Woolen 


add two eggs, some salt, a small lump of butter, half a pint of } Cloth.—Dissolve a pisce of pearlash, of the size of a pea, in 


urilk, and about five tablespoonfuis of flour. Rub the pota- 
toes fine, then mix carefully in the flour, and other ingre- 
dients. Drop the mixture by the spoonful (a small spoonful) 
into boiling lard. There must be sufficient lard in the pan 
to allow them to swim. 

Ribband Cream.—Take eight quarts of new milk, set it 
on the fire, and when it is ready to boil, pour in a quart of 
good cream; earn it, and pour it into a large bowl; let it 
stand all night, then take off the cream, and lay it on a 
sieve to drain. Cut it to the size of your glasses, and lay 
red, green, or colored sweetmeats between every layer of 
cream. 

Soda Pudding.—Take four soda biscuits, soak them in 
water, and mash them well. Sweeten a quart of milk, and 
mix in it the mashed biscuit; beat the yolks of four eggs 
very light, and add them to the milk; then flavor the com- 
pound, and lastly, add to it the whites of the eggs, beaten 
light. Bake the pudding for half an hour. 

Calves Feet Jelly.—Boil one set of feet in water, cool 
them, and skim all the fat off; add to it four eggs, half a 
pint of water, one pound of sugar, one pint of Lisbon wine, 
and three lemons, half of the peel grated; run the jelly 
through a flannel bag until it becomes clear, 


HOUSEHOLD RECEIPTS. 
Superior Washing Soap.—Dissolve one pound of soda 
and half a pound of hot lime in one gallon of boiling water; 
next dissolve one pound of sliced, hard soap, in two quarts 


of boiling water; when cool mix them together. This forms < 


a compound for washing linen, &c., superior to any of the 


washing fluids and patent soaps in use. When “ washing 


day” comes round, make a strong suds of this soap, and ° 


boil the clothes, previously soaked, for half an hour. 
them ouf, drain them well, pour boiling water on them, 
when they will be found to be clean; nothing more being 
required than to rinse them well, to free them from the 
remains of the suds. 

How to Whiten Linen.—Stains occasioned by fruit, iron 
rust, and other similar causes, may be removed by apply- 
ing to the parts injured, a weak solution of the chloride of 
lime—the cloth haviug been previously well washed—or of 
soda, oxali acid, salts of lemon, in warm water; the parts 
subjected to this operation should be subsequently well 
rinsed in soft, clear, warm water, without soap, and be im- 
mediately dried in the sun. 

Recipe for Mending China.—Boil a piece of flint glass in 
water (river water) for three or four minutes, then pound, 
and grind it as fine as possible on a painter’s slab, mixing 
it with the white of eggs until it becomes a paste. China 
mended in this way will never break again in the same 
place. This mode of mending is used by the Chinese. 

For Polishing Brass.—Ingredients: One ounce of oxalic 
acid, half a pound of raisins. Boil the raisins in three half 
pints of water, and then dissolve the acid in the water. 
Wash the brass with the mixture until it becomes clean, 
and then polish it with buckskin and rotten-stone. 

Starching.—Take two ounces of fine white gum arabic, 
put it in a pitcher and pour on it one pint of boiling water, 
cover it, and let it stand all night; in the morning pour it 
into a bottle and cork it; a tablespoonful of it put in a pot 
of ordinary starch will improve it very much. 

How to Split Large Stones.—Kindle a fire on the upper 
surface of the stone, which, being expanded by the heat, 
splits. The hardest, and largest stone may be split by this 
method; continuing the fire, and increasing the heat in 
proportion to the size of the stone. 

Furniture Wazx.—The ingredients are: Turpentine, one 
quart, yellow wax, twelve ounces. Melt the wax, and then 
add the turpentine. 


Take 


3 half a teacupful of warm water; pour some of the solution 
on @ grease apot, and continue to rub it hard, with a clean 
brush, or woolen cloth, until it is nearly dry, and your car- 
pet, or garment will be as clean as ever. It has been fre- 
quently tried, and proved to be effectual. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

Potato Cheese-—In some parts of Germany, a kind of 
cheese is made of potatoes, and is much sought after. The 
recipe is as follows:—Select good white potatoes, boil them, 
and when cold, peel, and reduce them to a pulp with a rasp 
or mortar; to five pounds of this pulp, which must be very 
uniform and homogeneous, add a pint of sour milk and the 
requisite portion of salt; knead the whole well, cover it, 
and let it remain thus three or four days, according to the 
season; then knead it afresh, and place the cheese in small 
baskets, when they will part with their superfluous mois- 
ture. Dry them in the shade, and place them in layers in 
large pots or kegs, where they may remain a fortnight. 
The older they are, the finer they become. This cheese 
has the advantage of never engendering worms, and of 
being preserved fresh for many years, provided it is kept 
in a dry place, and in well closed vessels, 

Lobster Pie.—Procure two or three fresh lobsters, take 
out all the meat and cut it in large pieces, put a fine puft 
paste round the edge of your dish, then put in a layer of 
lobster, and a layer of oysters, with bread crumbs, slices of 
butter, and a little pepper and salt; then add another layer 
of lobster, oysters, &c., till the dish is full. Take the red 
part of the lobster, pound it fine, with chopped oysters, 
crumbs of bread, and a small quantity of butter; make the 
mixture up into small balls, and fry them, and then lay 
them on the top of your pie. Make some gravy with the 
oyster liquor, and a little pepper and salt; strain it through 
a sieve, fill your pie with it, then lay on your crust, and 
send it to the oven. 
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Renowned Tea.—Set two quarts of good milk over the 
fire, and when it has come to a boil, put into it one large 
tablespoonful of the best green tea, some sticks of cinna- 
mon, a few cardamom seeds, a blade of mace, and three or 
four cloves. Let it boil for a minute or two, sweeten it 
with loaf sugar, and run it through a hair sieve. Then set 
it on the fire again, and when it comes to a boil, have ready 
three or four yolks of eggs, well beaten, and by degrees stir 
them into the boiling milk. Be careful it does not curdle. 
Serve the mixture in a tea-pot of china, or silver. This is 
considered a delightful beverage. 

Lime Water—To Preserve Eggs.—To twenty or thirty 
pints of water, take five or six pounds of fresh lime; slake 
it, and stir it several times; let the lime precipitate itself, 
then pour off the water which is perfectly limed, put your 
eggs into a jar, or keg, and pour the lime water over them. 
Cover them up. 

Bologna Sausage—To fifty pounds of beef, and fifty 
pounds of pork, add five ounces of ground pepper, five 
ounces of whole pepper, two ounces of saltpetre, one pound 
of sugar, and six pounds of salt. After being weil mixed 
together, the ingredients must be well stuffed into the 
strait gut of an ox. 

Butter—How to Cure it.—Take two parts of common salt, 
one of brown sugar, and one of saltpetre; beat them together 
so as to blend them completely, and apply an ounce of this 
mixture to every pound of butter. Work it well in the 
mass, and close it up for use. 

Bath Toast.—Toast some bread; dip the crusts in some 
¢ hot water to soften them; butter each slice, and sift pow- 
3 dered sugar and cinnamon over them. Place it in layers 
? on a dish, and serve it for supper. 
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MEDICAL RECEIPTS. s Elder Flower Poultice.—The elder flower “poultice is not 

Dysentery, or Diarrhza.—Procure some yellow corn, and 3 more valuable for the white swelling, than for ulcers, or 
roast it as you would coffee, taking great care that it does } for a violent inflammation; it has also been used with great 
not burn, but being equally careful that it is well browned N success for whitlows. Wash the part affected occasionally 
throughout. Take a cupful of the roasted corn, and grind 3 with a decoction of elder flowers and black elder bark, and, 
or pound it; then pour over it a quart of boiling water, and daily, drink a tea made of these ingredients mixed together. 
let it boil twenty minutes. While boiling, add a teacupful 3 When the inflammation has subsided, and signs of healing 
of cream or milk, sweeten with loaf sugar or fine white $ begin to appear, then it will be advisable to use an oint- 
sugar. For a dose: Give half a teacupful of this beverage : ment made of the black alder, elder and lard. Prepare the 
every half hour to persons suffering severely with dysen- } 3 poultice as follows:—Mix Indian meal and water, as for 
tery, or diarrhea. As the patient becomes better, give a 3 gruel; let it boil a short time, and then add the elder 
teacupful of the beverage every hour; always remembering ; flowers. While warm, stir in a small piece of lard. Apply 





it is to be served up warm. Persons slightly affected with 3 
the aforementioned disorders, may drink this preparation 3 
occasionally during the course of the day. 

Dyspepsia Diet.—{ Food for a person affected with Dys- 
pepsia.—A valuable recipe for dyspepsia. Beat up an egg $ 
in a bowl, and then add to it six tablespoonfuls of water, 3 
mixing the whole well together; then add two tablespoon- 
fuls of the farina of potatoes, mixing it well with the liquor 5 
in the bowl. Afterward pour in as much boiling water as 
will convert the whole into jelly, and ‘mix it well, It may 3 
be taken either alone, or with the addition of a little milk § 
and best sugar, not only for breakfast, but in cases of great g 
stomachic debility, or in consumptive disorders at other $ 
meals also, The dish is light, easily digested, extremely 
wholesome and nourishing. Bread, or biscuit may be eaten 
with it as the stomach gets stronger. 

Earache—An Indian Cure.—Take about the size of a 
walnut of raw, fresh mutton, burn it on a red-hot iron plate, 
till it is almost reduced to a cinder; then put it intoa clean 
rag, and squeeze out the moisture intoa silver spoon. Heat 
the spoon well in boiling water, and dry it well before you 
drop the expressed juice of the mutton into it, and then 
drop the juice into the ear, as hot as it can be endured. 
This remedy has been known to prove efficacious after 
laudanum has failed to afford relief. 

Cold Cream.—Ingredients: Two ounces of oil of sweet 
almonds, one drachm of white wax, and one drachm of sper- 
maceti. Scrape the wax and sperm very fine, put them 
with the oil into an earthen pipkin, and melt them very } N 
slowly. Then put the mixture into another vessel, and stir } $ 
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the poultice morning and evening. 

Cure for Corns—Take two ounces of gum ammoniac, two 
ounces of yellow wax, and six drachms of verdigris; melt 
them together, and spread the composition on a piece of 
soft leather or linen. Cut away as much of the corn as 
3 you can with a knife before you apply the plaster, which 
must be renewed in a fortnight, if the corn is not by that 
time gone. 


HMEALTH DEPARTMENT. 

TEACHING Girnts TO Swim.—The art of swimming is not 
only a pleasant accomplishment, but a healthful one also, 
As many parents have written to us to know how girls can 
be taught the use of their limbs in the water, it may be in- 
teresting to them to hear how the art is taught in Paris. 
The bath is moored in the river Seine, and the space occu- 
pied by water is one hundred and twenty feet in length; a 
course long enough to afford room for all the exercises con- 
nected with swimming. A wooden platform, three or four 
feet under water, reaches to about the middle of the width 
of the bath; and this is for the use of children, and mere 
bathers who do not swim. The other half is of considerable 
depth in the middle, admitting of practice in genuine div- 
ing. The dress is excellent for the purpose. It is made of 
a light woolen fabric, which does not absorb much water. 
The trousers are loose, and fastened at the ankles. The 
upper dress, also loose, extends to the knee, and is belted 
around the waist, and closed at the neck. It is just as de- 


it until it becomes smooth and cold. Then add, gradually, $ cent a dress as ladies wear, every summer, at Cape May, 
an ounce of rose, or orange flower water; stir it the whole 3 Long Branch, or Newport. The first step in the process of 
time until it becomes a thick cream, Put it into small } teaching is to make the pupils understand how to keep on 
pots, and keep it in a cool place. the surface, and how to sink to the bottom. Most people 

Bite of Mad Dogs.—An English journal says that an old ; know that to spread out the limbs is to float, and to double 
Saxon has been using for fifty years, and with perfect suc- $ one’s self up is to sink; but it is not everybody who knows 
cess, a remedy for the bite of mad dogs, by the agency of § that the quickest way of going to the bottom is to raise the 
which he has rescued many fellow beings, and cattle from } arms above the head. This is precisely what women do 
the fearful death of hydrophobia. The remedy is to wash ; when they fall out of a boat, or find themselves overboard 
the wound immediately with warm vinegar and tepid } 3 in a shipwreck. Up go their arms in their terror, and down 
water, dry it, and then apply a few drops of muriatic acid, 3 they go to the bottom like a shot. This is the action used 


which will destroy the poison of the saliva, or neutralize } 
it, and the cure is effected. ; 
Opodeldoc.—This well. known liniment is prepared by } 
digesting three parts of soap, in sixteen parts of spirits of } ; 
rosemary, till the former be dissolved, when one part of 3 
camphor should be incorporated in the whole. This lini- } 
ment is of great service in bruises, rheumatic affections, ; 
&c.; being very volatile, it ought to be kept in bottles ; 
closely stopped to prevent the access of air. 3 
Cough Remedy.—Ingredients: One ounce of camomile } 3 
flowers, one ounce of squills, one ounce of saltpetre. Boil 
the ingredients in half a gallon of water; reduce the mix- } 
ture to one quart, and make a syrup of it by adding ai 
quantity of loaf sugar. When cold, mix in one ounce of ; 


by divers, who want to reach that point by the shortest 
way. From the ceiling of the Paris bath hangs a rope, 
which travels along on a sort of crane. Where this rope 
touches the water a broad belt is attached to it. The belt 
is fastened easily about the pupil’s waist, supporting her in 
the water, and leaving her at liberty to learn the action of 
the limbs in swimming. She is made perfect in these, and 
must then try her powers without support. To render her 
safe and preclude fear, the instructor (who is a master and 
not a mistress) walks along the edge, just before her, hold- 
ing a pole within her reach, which she can grasp in an in- 
stant, if fatigued or alarmed. It does not follow that we 
must have swimming masters in America. The art is 
taught all along the rivers of Germany, and invariably by 
women in the women’s baths, It is a remarkable sight 


paregoric. , 

Camphor Dentifrice.—Ingredients: Camphor, one-eighth ; when the master is followed by ten or twenty pupils, his 
of an ounce; prepared chalk, two ounces; bi-carb. of soda, 3 pole reminding one of the magnet which brings swans or 
thirty grains. 2 fishes to the bread in a bason of water, in the old-fashioned 
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toy which astonishes children. The second pupil has his , in which they are cut, s0 must necessarily be trimmed 
hand on the shoulder of the first, and swims with the other } down the front with buttons, bows of ribbon or rosettes, 
three limbs; the third on the shoulders of the second ; and THE COMPIEGNE, OR ISABEAU, as it is sometimes called, (see 


so on, looking like a shoal of mermaids, After learning the } February number,) will with:some be a favorite style of 
art in fresh water, it is easy to swim in the sea, from the : walking dress, the body crossing from the right side to 
density of the water, and scarcely possible to sink. A S the left, not closing to the throat, but having small lapels 
woman who knows how to float is safe for many hours in } turned back; the skirt opening at the sides taking the 
the sea, as far as keeping on the surface is concerned. 


2 same slanting direction as the body: these dresses are 
sometimes buttoned down, or are fastened by means of 
narrow straps and small steel buckles. 

Tiaut SLEEVES will not be so popular as the warm 
weather advances, and the extremely large ones will: be 
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FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 


Fic. 1.—Hovse-DrEss OF WHITE MUSLIN, worn over a pale 
blue silk. The skirt is trimmed with five flounces, each } 
one edged with a blue ribbon. The body is low, and round $ 
at the waist, where it is confined by a broad, blue sash, 
Over the body is worn a small, round cape, with a deep 
flounce around it, and trimmed down the front with bows 
of blue ribbon. Very large, loose sleeves. Cap of white 
lace, ornamented with blue ribbon. 

Fig. 1.—CARRIAGE Dress oF CHENE SILK, trimmed with 
three deep flounces, each flounce edged with a green rib- 
bon. The sleeves are very large. Over the dress is worn a 
pelerine of the same silk as the dress, trimmed with a 
broad plaiting of silk. 3 

Fic. 1.—Barece Dress of an entirely new style. This } 
dress has two skirts, the upper one reaching to just below } 
the knee, anf figured in flowers, &c., and the lower one } 
trimmed with four flounces. N 

Fig. 1v.—GRENADINE Dress of a white ground, with five } 
flounces covered with bouquets in the richest colors. The ; 
body has the bouquets in a much smaller pattern. N 

Fig. v.—THE TurErtes, a mantilla of black lace, made } 
nearly square, and put into a square yoke trimmed with a } 
row of lace. 

GeNERAL REMARKS.—The few new spring goods which 
have yet appeared are very beautiful. The most expensive 
silks have solid colored grounds, with small flowers em- 
broidered over them. Small checks and pin stripes are also ; 
very fashionable, and much less expensive than the em- 
broidered silks. These latter are to be made with plain ; 
skirts, while the checks and pin stripes will be most gene- ; 
rally ruffled. The colors are exquisite in many of the new $ 
silks: the shades of green, lilac, blue, and mode colors, are ; 
prettier than ever before. Foulard silks are generally in ; 
chintz patterns, on black ground; and the same may be ° 
said of delaines, except that the grounds are of light colors. S 
Grenadines are of every style, though those with many } 
small flounces or ruffles will probably be the most popular. } 
Organdies and lawns will be also generally ruffled, and § 
some have as many as fifteen ruffles, though seven, nine, ¢ 
or eleven are the usual number. A ball dress lately made : 
of white tarletane had as many as twenty-five ruffles. The 5 
handsomest, but also the most expensive, walking dresses } 
now worn, are certainly those which are embroidered with : 
the hand on the corsage and in front of the skirt. This is 2 
very fashionable and very rich; the work is generally the 3 
same color as the dress, and the effect is really beautiful. : 
There is some variety in the manner of trimming dresses. ¢ 
A dress of black silk has a trimming of six flounces, each 3 
edged with blue silk. The flounces are arranged three by } 
three, a puffing which surmounts the first three, separating 3 
them from the rest. The corsage of this dress is trimmed ; 
with small quillings of blue silk; it is not pointed at the } 
waist, and a belt is worn with it. The sleeves are formed } 
at the upper part of two puffs, above which a bow of rib- 3 
bon is disposed as an epaulet; at the lower part the sleeves 
are shaped to the elbow. “% 

For traveling dresses, walking dresses, or other dresses 3 
made of heavy material like pique or Marseilles, those } 
without seams at the waist are getting more in favor. 
These robes must have a seam in front, from the manner } 


3 generally used except for traveling dresses. The predic- 


tions with regard to crinoline seem not to have been ful- 
$ filled, for the Empress of the French still wears hers ex- 
; panded to nearly its usual extent, and as she rules the 
French ladies most despotically in the matter-of fashion, 
3 and as the French ladies rule us, we suppose that crinoline 
; will still hold its own, though we hope with diminished 
; size. Some courageous ladies lately made their appearance 

at the Tuileries without hoops, but the change was almost 
3 too violent. If the hoops could be reasonably reduced in 
3 size, the appearance of the ladies would be improved, and 
N their health would not suffer, as it will most certainly do, 
when hoops are entirely abolished. 

MANTILLAS are cut so as to fall over the arm in the old 
pelerine fashion, with long, square tabs in front. 

Bonnets afe made very large, coming far over the fore- 
head. 

Heav-Dresszs.—Gold and silver plaits with pendent tas- 
sels, intermingled with the hair, form very elegant head- 
dresses. One of the newest head-dresses in the style called 
the petit-bord, is composed of red velvet and gold net. On 
one side, a long, white ostrich feather waves over the shoul- 
der, and on the opposite side a lappet of black lace, fixed by 
an ornament formed of loops of gold braid. Another most 
becoming head-dress consists of a sort of coronet, formed of 
quilling of black lace, intermingled with gold braid and 
large gold beads. At the back of the head there is a double 
bow of black lace, figured with gold beads. Among the 
most favorite wreaths, we may mention one of jessamine 
and lilies of the valley beautifully blended together, one of 
scarlet geranium, and one of moss roses. All are made in 
exquisite perfection. 

Fans, ornamented with spangles of steel and gold, con- 
tinue to be fashionable. The material usually employed 
for mounting these fans are tulle and crape, either colored 
or white. 

There is a new caprice in gloves, which has the merit of 
novelty, if not of beauty—none other than the long Spanish 
gloves, embroidered in gold or silver, and which will soon, 
they say, become indispensable additions to a grand toilet. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—DRESS FOR A LITTLE GIRL OF PLAID SUMMER SILK.— 
The skirt is trinimed with five flounces. Raphael body, 
gathered into the waist in front, and worn over a white 
plaited spencer. The sleeves are made with one puff and a 
deep ruffle, and worn over a puffed white muslin sleeve. 
Round straw hat, trimmed with black velvet and a long 
black ostrich feather. 

Fic. 1.—Dres8 FOR A LITTLE BOY OF YELLOW PIQUE OR 
MARSEILLES.—The skirt is made short, and trimmed with a 
broad band of white pique, above which is a row of red 
vandyked braid. The pocket is also trimmed with the red 
braid. The body or skirt is of white muslin, with long, 
full sleeves. Over this body is a Zouave jacket profusely 
trimmed with red vandyked braid. Straw hat trimmed 
with white and red cock’s plumes, and white and red plaid 
ribbon. 
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CROCHET EDGINGS. 
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NAME FOR MARKING. 





























THE PRINCESS MANTILLA, 


Imported ‘by Yarp, Grutwore & Co., Nos. 40 and 42 North Third Street, Philadelphia, importers and dealers in 
Silke and Fancy Dry Goods, white Goods, Laces, Linens, Embroideries, Hosiery, Gloves, and Shawls. 
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